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THE  SWINDLER  AS  ARTIST. 

The  swindlers  should  form  an  Academy.  As  with 
the  other  middle  classes  of  Great  Britain,  —  for  we 
take  it  the  true  rank  of  a  swindler  in  the  criminal 
world  is  between  a  burglar  and  a  thief,  —  they  have 
the  virtue  of  industry,  and  they  produce  results; 
bnt  they  are  terribly  deficient  both  in  intelligence 
and  style.  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  would  despise  them 
heartily,  even  if  they  had  contrived  to  cheat  him  out 
of  a  five-pound  note.  They  are  always  doing  some¬ 
thing  which,  even  when  efficient,  is  exceedingly 
clumsy  and  offensive  to  persons  penetrated  with  a 
just  sense  of  the  value  of  the  ideal  in  art. 

They  embezzle,  for  instance,  with  some  success, 
and  in  great  numbers ;  but  embezzlement  usually  is 
nothing  but  theft  under  very  easy  circumstances. 
A  person  trusted  with  money  steals  it,  and  absconds, 
—  an  operation  about  as  artistic  as  the  construction 
of  the  brick  box  with  holes  in  it  which  is  called  in 
London  a  house.  If  a  professional  indeed  has  ob- 
tmned  his  situation  with  the  view  to  embezzle,  stud¬ 
ied  his  employer’s  character  and  books,  and  embezzled 
at  the  precise  moment  when  embezzlement  is  most 
profitable,  then,  indeed,  his  work  is  redeemed  from 
vulgarity,  and  he  may  go  to  Portland  with  a  serene 
consciousness  that  he  has  displayed  intelligence  lift¬ 
ing  him  qnite  out  of  the  rank  of  mere  industrials. 

But  few  men  have  the  ability  for  harmonious 
icoundrelism  of  this  kind.  They  prefer  simpler  or 
more  brutal  expedients.  Forgery,  for  instance,  in 
the  absence  of  an  Academy  which  would  enforce 
sonnd  laws,  strikes  them  as  really  artistic,  and  they 
are  always  forging.  In  reality  forgery  is  to,  true 
swindling  what  photography  is  to  art,  —  it  produces 
a  great  result,  but  by  purely  mechanical  means. 
There  is  no  possibility  of  style  about  it,  for  a  mere 
imitation  of  handwriting  does  not  allow  of  style,  and 
the  labor  of  ascertmning  the  state  of  an  account 
requires  very  little  thought,  while  the  ]K;rsonation 
lometimes  essential  is,  after  all,  an  inferior  though 
necessary  accomplishment.  The  power  of  “  getting 
up  ”  well  does  not  constitute  a  g(^  actor.  A  pro¬ 
fessional  forger  may  of  course  belong  to  a  high  order 
of  swindlers,  just  as  a  photographer  may  be  an 
artist,  but  the  business  itself  is  not  within  the  do¬ 
main  of  art  Ordering  goods,  too,  and  selling  them 
without  paying  has  usuaJly  very  little  merit,  though 
it  is  sometimes  redeemed  from  its  commonplace 
nature  by  the  adoprion  of  a  title,  or  the  use  of  an 
aristocratic  name,  or  some  appeal  to  the  dealer’s 
vanity,  or  other  peculiarity  of  disposition  which  re> 
quim  th(^ht  and  may  indicate  some  ftunt  trace  of 
genius.  The  man  who,  for  example,  lived  recently 


for  some  weeks  as  a  peer,  taking  a  name  now  little 
known,  was  at  least  as  high  as  an  ordinary  forger. 

A  swindle  was  recently  committed  in  the  South  of 
France  which  at  first  sight  looked  as  if  a  great  artist 
in  swindling  had  appeared.  A  “Gre^  Prince” 
took  rooms  in  a  hotel  in  Marseilles,  deelaring  him¬ 
self  on  his  way  to  Paris,  bought  horses,  lived  at  an 
enormous  rate,  borrowed  fifteen  hundred  francs  of 
his  landlord,  professed  to  have  fallen  in  love  with  a 
irl  he  saw  in  the  train,  and  actually  arranged  with 
er  family  a  contract  of  marriage  which  read  very 
like  a  sale  of  the  young  lady  by  her  brother.  The 
Prince  was  a  convict,  and  his  success  in  duping  so 
many  persons  whose  interest  it  was  not  to  be  duped, 
and  in  availing  himself  of  the  prevalent  belief  that 
the  arrival  of  a  Greek  Prince  was  a  possibility,  and 
the  universal  ignorance  of  what  Greek  Princes 
would  be  like,  ^owed  a  fine  and  jierceptive  mind. 
But  then  it  was  immensely  stupid  to  declare  himself 
a  Turkish  subject  when  Turkey  had  a  consul  in  the 
port,  and  to  forge  Turkish  bilb  of  exchange.  The 
first  man  of  common  sense  who  got  one  —  it  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  the  young  lady’s  brother  —  took  the 
document  to  the  consulate,  the  bubble  exploded, 
and  Prince  Kallimaki  was  speedily  in  a  prison  again. 

So,  too,  in  the  remarkably  clever  swindle  related 
in  the  Times  there  is  one  evidence  of  vulgarity. 
Most  of  the  incidents  are  artistic  in  the  very  highest 
degree,  but  there  is  a  defect  in  style.  A  gentleman, 
it  appears,  who  wished  to  let  his  house  in  Berkeley 
Square,  was  informed  that  a  Mr.  Montefiore  was 
willing  to  take  it,  and  called  on  him  to  arrange  the 
lease.  Mr.  Montefiore  thereupon  informed  him  that 
he  did  not  want  the.  house,  but  had  asked  for  it 
because  he  wished  to  relieve  its  owner’s  embarrass¬ 
ments,  and  prevent  the  sale  of  a  place  he  might 
afterwards  require.  An  offer  so  unexpected  and 
unusual  would  of  course  have  excited  suspicion ;  but 
the  swindler,  with  really  high  feeling  for  his  art,  had 
prevented  this  by  adopting  the  only  name  which 
carries  with  it  a  presumption  of  benevolence,  as 
Rothschild  docs  of  wealth.  The  owner  accepting 
the  offer,  Mr.  Montefiore  told  him  that  a  bank  with 
which  he  had  influence  would  open  a  credit  for  him, 
provided  he  paid  in  £500.  Had  this  been  done,  he 
would  doubtless  have  offered  in  the  kindest  way  to 
take  the  money  to  the  bank,  and  have  bolted  with  it, 
but  the  victim  had  not  so  much  at  hand.  With  a 
sang  Jrvid  of  the  most  creditable  kind,  Mr.  Monte¬ 
fiore  explained  that  it  did  not  signify,  that  £200 
would  CIO,  and  that  he  himself  woulcl  lend,  to  be 
repaid  the  following  morning,  the  remainder.  A 
check  for  £200  was  produced,  Air.  Montefiore 
I  showed  another  for  £300,  which  under  the  circum- 
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stancea  was  n9t  examined,  and  drove  his  victim  to  a 
bank,  where  he  pretended  to  ^t  both  cashed  and 
really  got  one,  and  then  to  RotW'hild’s  bank,  where 
he  <lisapi>cared  with  his  plunder,  leaving  his  victim 
in  the  cab.  To  make  the  fraud  still  more  perfect, 
there  is  a  Mr.  Montefiore  in  the  bank,  and  on  Mr. 

- inquiring  if  he  was  there,  he  was  answered 

of  course  in  the  afHrmative,  a  reply  which  gave  the 
swindler  nearly  an  hour  more  in  which  to  escape 
pursuit. 

Now  here  we  have  nearly  the  perfect  swindler, 
the  consummate  actor,  who  marks  his  victim,  un¬ 
derstands  his  circumstances  and  character,  lays  a 
plot  involving  little  danger  at  the  outset,  meets  an 
unexptK'ted  uitliculty  with  complete  self-possession, 
and  in  the  kindest,  most  charitable,  and  most  gentle¬ 
manly  manner  robs  the  man  who  trusted  in  his  effu¬ 
siveness.  There  is,  however,  one  blot.  “  Mr.  Mon¬ 
tefiore”  is  Uable  when  detected  to  rather  severe 
penalties,  and  we  take  it  the  ideal  swindler  is  the 
man  who,  doing  all  he  did,  and  doing  it  as  delicate¬ 
ly,  would  at  the  end  of  it  all  be  only  within  the 
grasp  of  the  civil  magistrate.  To  swindle  so  as  to 
be  imprisoned  is  a  defect  in  art,  showing  want  of 
culture  and  sense  of  proportion,  an  act  very  inferior 
in  intelligence  to  a  bankruptcy  with  property  con- 
c^ealed,  or  other  unpunished  chef  d’auvre.  It  is  like 
building  a  beautiful  structure  on  a  morass,  and  indi¬ 
cates  a  defect  citlier  of  knowledge  or  of  patience, 
inconsistent  with  the  highest  order  of  genius.  That 
rank  belongs  to  a  jierformer  in  a  little  drama  we 
heard  of  the  other  day,  who,  if  he  really  exists,  and 
we  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  the  facts,  ought 
to  be  made  President  of  the  Swindlers’  Academy. 
He  actually  devised  a  safe  form  of  swindling,  lie 
opened  an  account  with  a  bank  in  the  city,  and  com¬ 
menced  a  practice  of  paying  in  his  ofhc'e  balance 
every  evening  and  drawing  it  out  every  morning. 
He  did  not  like,  he  said,  to  leave  so  much  money, 
usually  some  thousands,  in  the  office.  The  practice, 
thougb  unusual,  was  tolerated  for  some  weeks,  and 
on  the  last  day  the  chock  presented  as  usual.  It  was 
not  till  it  had  been  paid,  and  the  money  lost,  that 
the  clerk  discovereil  the  cash  had  not,  as  usual,  been 
paid  in.  Tlie  drawer  had  relicil  with  a  curious 
Knowledge  of  human  nature  on  the  influence  of 
habit,  and  the  dislike  of  men  to  display  unnecessary 
suspicion,  and  the  dislike  of  all  banks  to  do  anything 
so  violent  as  refuse  an  unsuspected  customer’s  check. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  swindler  knew  perfectly 
that  if  the  check  were  refused  it  would  be  in  the 
ordinary  way  by  a  mere  memorandum  of  “  Insuffi¬ 
cient  effects,”  and  now  that  it  is  paid  he  is  only  in 
the  position  of  a  customer  who  has  overdrawn  and 
is  liable  to  civil  process.  That  little  fraud,  if  it 
really  occurred  as  we  believe,  is  artistic  swindling, 
and  may  almost  reconcile  the  Mr.  Arnold  of  the  pro¬ 
fession,  whoever  he  is,  to  the  blundering  clumsiness 
of  most  of  the  fraternity,  who  seem  to  imagine,  as 
such  wretchisl  industrials  do,  that  if  the  result  is 
attained,  theft  and  swindling  are  almost  the  same 
thing.  As  well  confuse  architecture  and  London 
house-building. 

THE  WATCH-TOWER. 

Ix  almost  every  German  town  there  is  a  watch- 
tower  ;  sometimes  it  is  a  sejiarate  building,  but  gen¬ 
erally  the  highest  church-tower  is  used  fur  this  pur¬ 
pose  ;  if  a  fire  should  by  any  chance  break  out, 
whether  by  day  or  by  night,  the  watchman  is  sure 
to  observe  it,  if  he  is,  as  he  should  be,  at  his  poet. 


and  he  forthwith  tolls  a  bell  which  sets  all  the  large 
bells  in  the  town  going  in  an  incredibly  short  space 
of  time.  This  is  called  a  Sturm  Glocke,  and  doubt¬ 
less  many  a  “  song  of  the  bell  ”  could  be  written 
about  such,  since  Schiller  com|Kised  his  poem,  which 
forcibly  describes  a  calamity  so  often  occurring,  yet 
bringing  with  it  ever  new  terror  and  dismay.  'Hie 
outburst  of  these  dreaded  tongues  is  fulloweil  in 
many  places,  as  in  Saxe- Weimar,  by  the  firing  of 
canon  ;  two  such  signals  lieing  given  if  the  accident 
happens  in  the  town  itself,  and  one  only  if  beyond 
the  gates,  or  in  a  neighboring  village.  In  the  former 
case,  this  explosion  is  succeeded  by  blowing  of  trum¬ 
pets,  shouting,  and  barking  of  dogs ;  or  after  a  while 
this  Dutch  concert  is  somewhat  drowned  by  the 
bassoon-like  rumbling  of  the  heavy  fire-engines 
drawn  by  their  four  or  six  black  steeds  alon<r  the 
rough-pitched  stone  pavement.  To  be  thus  awak- 
eneil,  after  one’s  first  sleep,  is,  it  is  needless  to  say, 
far  from  agreeable ;  it  was  long  before  I  could  com¬ 
pose  myself  to  rest  again,  after  my  first  experience 
in  this  way.  The  watchman  with  his  family,  if  he 
should  possess  one,  lives  rent-free  in  his  airy  castle, 
is  supplied  with  firewood  and  lights,  and  is  allowed 
a  certain  stipend.  Those  who  have  been  accustomed 
to  the  toweMife  do  not  often  willingly  descend  to 
take  up  their  abode  amongst  ordinary  mortals.  I 
have  l>een  told  by  an  old  couple,  who  had  given  op 
the  watch  to  take  to  some  more  lucrative  occupa¬ 
tion,  that  the  ehange  of  air  agreed  with  them  so  ill, 
ami  that  they  had  so  strong  an  impression  that  they 
must  be  suffocated  if  they  remained  below,  as  to  in¬ 
duce  them  to  return  to  their  home  in  the  clouds. 
The  woman  tolil  me  that  her  mother  had  been  bom, 
married,  and  died  in  a  tower,  and  that  she  had  fol¬ 
lowed  in  her  stejis  in  two  instances,  and  hopeil  to  do 
so  in  the  third,  when  her  time  came.  “  Down  in  the 
town,”  said  she,  “  there  is  always  so  much  gossiping 
and  backbiting  going  on,  and  I  dare  say  that  I  should 
become  as  bad  as  the  rest  if  I  lived  there ;  but  up 
in  my  loft  there  is  peace  and  fresh  air,  and  we  do 
not  trouble  ourselves  about  our  neighbors,  —  indeed 
we  scarcely  feel  that  we  have  any  to  trouble  about” 

I  happened,  in  the  early  part  of  last  autumn,  to 
be  visiting  the  chief  town  of  Ober  Hessen,  Giessen, 
whose  university  I  was  wishing  to  see ;  and  after  sat¬ 
isfying  iny  curiosity  as  to  that  ancient  receptacle  of 
learning,  I  turned  my  steps  towards  the  still  more 
ancient  watch-tower,  from  whose  height,  I  was  tohl, 

I  should  get  a  good  view  of  the  surrounding  scenery, 
so  justly  esteemed  for  its  beauty.  On  reaching  the 
dwelling  part  of  the  building  I  was  greeted  by  the 
olwervant  occupant  himself,  who  at  my  reijuest  es- 
t*orte«l  me  to  the  gallery,  which  was  a  wide  one ;  and, 
arrangeil  in  rows  around  the  outer  side,  stood  a  num-  I 
ber  of  flowering  shrubs  and  plants.  This  sudilen 
and  unexpected  burst  of  brightness  was  a  glad  sur¬ 
prise  to  the  eye,  after  resting  so  long  upon  the  cold 
gray  gloom  of  the  stone  walls  and  steps  during  the 
ascHint,  and  it  was  with  something  of  the  same  kind 
of  feeling  that  a  released  prisoner  must  experience 
when  he  steps  from  his  dungeon  into  the  air  of 
heaven,  that  I  stepped  out  upon  this  little  pjarden  of 
fn«h  venlure  and  brilliant  blossoms,  hanging  as  it 
were  in  the  sky ;  and  the  view  here  was  a  still  great¬ 
er  surprise ;  for  indeed  it  is  a  fine  and  comprehen¬ 
sive  one.  To  the  right,  the  Schiffenberg,  with  its  old 
church  rising  bare  from  behind  its  wooded  ascent, 
among  whose  wandering  paths  the  townsfolk  love  to 
disport  themselves  on  Sundays  and  feast  days.  To 
the  left,  Gleiberg,  on  whose  summit  stands  an  an¬ 
cient  though  lately  repaired  tower,  the  Sieben  Ilii-  | 
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I  geln,  and  the  river  Lahn  flowing  round  by  the  hill 
ud  ruin  of  Badenburg ;  in  the  middle  distance,  fruit 
orchards  lying  warm  and  ruddy  in  the  ripening  Au- 
gost  sun.  The  Germans  call  this  month  “  dcr  koch 
monat,”  the  ^apes  being  then  suppos^  to  undergo 
a  process  which  turns  their  sour  juice  into  the  sunlit 
nectar  which  wine  is  capable  of  representing.  After 
feasting  my  eyes  on  the  landscape  below,  I  turned 
towards  the  keeper  of  the  little  paradise  on  which  I 
!  was  standing,  and  complimented  him  upon  the  good 
taste  which  led  him  to  adorn  his  balcony,  so  as  to 
render  it  so  attractive. 

“  Yes,  madame,  this  is  indeed  a  pleasant  place  to 
sit  down  and  repose  in,  when  I  get  up  here,  away 
from  the  heat  and  bustle  of  the  noisy,  dusty  world 
beneath.  My  wife  brought  the  coffee  here  for  break¬ 
out,  after  which  meal  I  smoked  my  pipe,  and  en- 
i  joyed  the  fresh  morning  air.  Ah,  in  sprinf'-time, 

I  how  delicious  were  those  early  hours,  listening  to 
I  the  singing  birds,  beginning  with  solos  and  twitter¬ 
ings,  and  at  length  breaking  into  one  gush  of  song ! 
Yes,  ‘  those  May  mornings  are  delightful,’  the  fruit- 
j  trees  one  sheet  of  blossom,  whose  odor  rising  on  the 
I  breeze  excels  any  toilet-perfumes  that  I  know  of. 

I  Here,  too,  on  Sunday  afternoons  and  evenings  in 
:  rammer,  how  charming  it  has  been  to  sit,  with  my 
I  wife  and  children  around  me,  watching  the  failing 
I  tky  and  the  stars  twinkle  out  one  by  one,  and  then, 
w^n  all  is  hushed,  and  the  world  below  asleep,  O 
how  I  love  to  lie  here  and  watch,  not  only  the  town, 

I  as  is  my  duty,  but  the  muon  as  she  glides  behind  the 
I  clouds,  or  slieds  down  her  unveiled  light  from  the 
deep  vault  above  me.  How  often  do  I  pity  the  poor 
townspeople,  who  have  to  breathe  the  thick,  smoky, 
ilkmclling  atmosphere  under  me,  whilst  I  am  inhal¬ 
ing  the  pure  breath  of  heaven.  A  friend  of  mine 
has  remarked  to  me,  that  when  he  has  anything  of  a 
lexing  nature  to  think  about,  or  to  determine, 
kes  to  come  up  here,  where,  apart  from  all  that 
distracts  attention  in  the  underworld,  he  can  more 
readily  come  to  a  conclusion ;  and  Herm  Hackliin- 
der”  (the  Dickens  of  Germany,  you  mast  know, 
reader),  “  who  once  came  up  to  look  about  him,  told 
me,  that  this  round  balcony  would  bo  worth  thou- 
lands  of  guldens  a  year  to  him.  Yes,  the  place  is 
nice  enough  to  live  in,  —  but,”  continued  the  watch¬ 
man,  with  a  sigh,  “  we  cannot  remain  in  it  I  am 
going  to  remove  my  furbiture;  my  wife  and  the 
children  are  already  gone  away.” 

“  What  is  your  reason  ?  ”  inquired  I,  becoming  in¬ 
terested  in  the  man. 

“  We  have  had  so  many  frights,  and  such  a  fearful 
accident  here,  that  my  poor  wife’s  nerves  are  quite 
broken  down,  and  I  fear  for  her  intellect,  if  she  were 
to  live  in  this  tower  any  longer.  She  and  the  little 
ones  are  now  lodging  with  some  neighbors,  if  I  can 
call  those  such  wno  live  so  far  beneath  us,  and  out 
of  our  range  as  it  were.  They  shall  never  put  foot 
in  this  place  again.  We  have  had  now  three  frights, 
and  it  is  in  consequence  of  the  last,  and  the  accident 
which  caused  it,  that  I  came  to  the  decision  of  re¬ 
moving  as  soon  as  passible.” 

*1  \\^11  you  tell  me  about  the  three  occasions  on 
which  you  and  your  wife  were  so  much  alarmed  ?  ” 
lacked. 

“  Willingly,”  replied  he,  oflering  me  a  wicker  seat. 
**  Those  flowers  opposite  to  you,  madame,  I  placed 
■a  an  additional  protection  to  that  of  the  iron  rail¬ 
ing,  in  consequence  of  the  second  fright  we  had, 
which  happened  about  six  months  ago.  But  I  will 
take  them  in  order  as  they  come.  To  begin  with 
the  first,  which  is  as  trifling  an  affair,  compared  with 


the  second,  as  that  is  compared  again  with  the  third, 
the  shock  from  which  I  fear  my  wife  will  never  en¬ 
tirely  recover,  —  to  begin,  I  say,  with  the  first,  I 
must  explain  that  we  have  a  windlass,  by  which  we 
draw  up  our  firewood  and  water  from  below,  and 
which  is  fixed  in  the  upper  landing  of  the  tower; 
the  rope  attached  to  it  passes  through  a  hole  in  the 
buildin^T,  along  a  leaden  pipe,  whidi  holds  it  out  at 
about  SIX  feet  distance  from  the  wall  outside,  from 
whence  it  is  let  down  when  required  into  the  lane 
beneath.  There  is  a  large  wotxlen  tray,  which  is 
hooked  on  to  the  rope,  and  filled  with  wood  below ; 
my  wife  and  I,  assisteil  by  our  eldest  boy,  generally 
hauled  up  the  wood,  whilst  the  younger  children,  at 
least  those  who  were  old  enough,  fur  we  have  a  large 
family,  loaded  the  tray.  We  drew  up  our  firing  in 
this  way  once  every  dav,  usually  in  the  afternoon 
or  evening.  We  were  tKus  employed  one  evening, 
when  my  wife  remarked  that  the  burden  felt  very 
light,  and  that  those  careless  children  of  ours  must 
have  been  playing  about,  and  so  neglected  to  fill  the 
tray  as  full  as  usual.  We  had  not  long  to  wind,  for 
the  tray  came  up  quickly,  and  on  going  up  aloft  to 
pull  it  over  the  balcony  rails,  which  was  our  way  of 
getting  it  in,  to  our  astonishment  and  horror,  instead 
of  our  firewood,  we  beheld  a  man,  —  Vi's,  a  man  ! 
pale  as  death,  and  with  black  swollen  hands  hang¬ 
ing  on  by  the  long  iron  hook,  which  fastened  the 
rope  to  the  tray,  which  had  swung  round,  and  oflfer- 
ed  no  longer  any  support  in  consequence. 

The  luckless  wight  appeared  to  be  almost  in  a 
fainting  condition,  and  unable  to  speak  from  exhaus¬ 
tion.  Had  he  moved  a  finger,  he  would  have  been 
in  danger  of  falling,  and  it  seemed  to  us,  that  ere  we 
could  possibly  rescue  him  his  strength  must  fail  him, 
and  he  would  become  incapable  of  holding  on  any 
longer.  The  glazed  look  of  terror  in  the  poor  fel¬ 
low’s  eyes  haunts  me  to  this  day.  It  was  no  easy 
matter  to  get  him  out  of  his  predicament,  as  we 
found  when  we  began  to  try,  and  it  was  a  nervous 
touch-and-go  work.  Our  hands  trembled  the  more, 
from  our  conviction  of  the  fact  that  the  man’s  life 
entirely  depended  on  our  strength  and  the  skill  with 
which  we  exerted  it.  Recollect,  the  rope  hung  six 
feet  from  the  wall,  and  that  although  it  was  an  easy 
thing  to  fasten  upon  the  large  square  surface  of  the 
tray,  which  came,  of  itself,  much  nearer,  it  was  a 
very  difficult  matter  to  lay  hold  of  the  human  being, 
hanging  from  the  hook,  at  such  a  distance.  Here 
was  a  dilemma ;  what  was  to  be  done  ?  The  process 
of  letting  him  down  by  the  windlass  would  have 
taken  too  long  a  time,  I  saw,  for  the  man  appeared 
to  bo  on  the  point  of  swooning.  An  idea  struck  me ! 
Rushing  down  stairs,  I  quickly  returned  with  my 
walking-stick,  and  —  ah  I  was  I  too  late?  —  it  was 
the  work  of  a  second  —  life  or  death,  which  was  it 
to  be  ?  —  which  did  it  prove  ?  the  first  of  these  con¬ 
tingencies,  thank  God !  I  succeeded  in  hitching  the 
crooked  handle  of  the  stick  into  the  man’s  belt,  and, 
thus  pulling  him  within  range  of  us,  we  caught  hold 
of  him  by  the  head  and  by  the  feet  at  once,  and  > 
lifted  him  over  the  railings.  He  was  one  of  the 
ballet-dancers,  whom  I  happened,  being  myself  en¬ 
gaged  at  the  theatre,  to  know,  and  a  married  man 
with  a  family.  As  soon  as  he  was  safe,  my  wife  let 
out  upon  him,  scolding  him  soundly  for  his  wicked¬ 
ness  in  frightening  her  and  exposing  his  life,  of 
which,  for  nis  wife  and  children’s  sake,  he  should 
have  taken  more  care.  She  turned  him  down  stairs 
before  he  had  half  time  to  recover  lumsclf,  telliitg 
him  never  to  ascend,  eijther  by  the  outside  or  the  in¬ 
side,  to  our  dwelling  again.  He  had  made  a  foolish 
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bet,  it  afterwards  turned  out,  with  some  students 
who  happened  to  be  passing  at  the  time  the  tray 
was  let  down,  that  he  would  get  into  it,  and  so  get 
hauled  up.  He,  however,  little  thought  that  there 
was  any  danger  of  the  tray’s  turning  round  from  un¬ 
der  him  when  he  had  got  part  way  up,  as  it  did,  or 
of  the  difficulty  presented,  of  his  getting  into  the 
balcony  when  once  up  at  the  top.  His  insufficient 
weight  and  his  position  on  the  tray,  had  not  bal¬ 
anced  it  properly,  and  owing  to  this  his  seat  had  slid 
from  under  him,  and  he  had  clung  to  the  iron  hook 
to  save  him  from  falling. 

“  The  next  affair,  which  was  more  alarming  in  its 
way,  happened  in  this  wise.  One  day  a  servant- 
maid  brought  up  a  child  of  about  two  years  old. 
She  was  accompanied  by  a  soldier.  People  did  not 
always  ring  the  bell,  but  if  the  door  was  open  they 
would  pass  through  and  on  to  the  balcony.  I  did 
not  alwavs  follow  the  visitors  out,  but  as  this  party 
remainedi  a  longer  time  than  was  usual,  I  went  up 
to  see  what  they  were  about.  The  girl  was,  as  I 
supposed,  talking  and  laughing  with  her  schatz 
[lover]  ;  but  where  was  the  child  ?  ah !  where  ?  In 
going  round  the  tower  to  look  for  it,  I  saw  to  my 
unutterable  horror  that  the  little  fellow  was  standing 
on  one  of  the  stone  buttresses  which  supported  the 
balustrade,  having  evidently  got  out  to  it  between  a 
gap  in  the  railings.  No  grown  person  could  have 
found  standing-room  where  his  little  feet  were 
perched.  I  felt  a  tingling  sensation  creep  all  over 
me ;  what  should  I  do  ?  My  first  impulse  was  to 
call  out  to  the  child,  and  to  rush  up  to  it  to  pull  it 
away ;  but  on  reflection  I  felt  almost  sure  that  this 
would  lead  to  fatal  consequences,  as  the  child  would 
probably  thus  be  frightened,  and  fall  over.  What 
tlien,  you  will  ask,  did  I  do  in  this  emergency  ?  I 
laid  myself  at  length  along  the  floor,  and  creeping 
that  way  unperceived  up  to  the  spot  where  he  stooti, 
I  cautiously  reached  one  hand  through  the  rails,  and 
caught  the  child  by  the  petticoats ;  toen  rising,  with 
the  other  I  lifted  him  over  the  balustrade,  and  thus 
effected  the  rescue.  ,  After  I  had  him  safe,  I  looked 
at  him,  and  fancied  that  I  had  seen  his  black  eyes 
and  curly  pate  before,  and  when  I  noticed  the  ini¬ 
tials  on  his  pinafore,  I  recognized  the  boy  as  belong¬ 
ing  to  an  acquaintance  of  ours.  I  took  him  in  my 
arms,  and  purposely  avoiding  the  still  preoccupied 
nurse-maid,  carried  the  child  down.  He  never 
ceased  staring  at  me  with  his  large  eyes  till  I  had 
restored  him  to  his  mother,  who,  I  need  scarcely 
tell  you,  overwhelmed  me  with  expressions  of  grati¬ 
tude  ;  and  this  ring,”  pointing  to  a  handsome  signet 
which  he  wore,  in  the  fashion  of  his  country,  on  the 
forefinger,  “  is  a  token  of  it.  She  and  her  husband 
then  promised  me  to  help  me  in  any  difficulty  I 
might  be  in  at  any  time,  and  we  have  now  put  their 
sincerity  to  the  test,  for  my  family  are  now  receiv¬ 
ing  the  good  people’s  hospitality,  sharing  their  roof 
and  partaking  of  their  bread  until  such  time  as  I 
shall  be  able  to  procure  a  new  one  for  them,  which 
shortly  I  hope  to  do.  But  to  return  to  what  I  was 
telling  you :  it  did  not  take  long  to  carry  the  child 
home.  On  returning  here,  I  found  the  servant  in  a 
fine  state  of  alarm,  having  just  discovered  the  loss 
of  her  charge.  She  was  frantically  rushing  about, 
and  now  and  then  looking  over  the  parapet.  When 
she  saw  me,  she  sprang  towards  me,  beseeching  me 
to  assist  her  to  find  the  child.  I  told  her  to  go  be¬ 
low  and  seek  for  it  under  the  tower  in  the  yard ; 
that  she  alone  was  responsible,  and  that  I  had  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  with  this  sad  business.  She,  followed  by 
the  soldier,  whom  she  was  abusing  soundly  for  tak- 


ing  up  her  attention  so  long,  hurried  down  the  stairs,  ! 
and  fearing  that  the  child  was  killed  (she  had  not 
stopjied  to  look  for  it,  I  heard  afterwards),  not  liking  | 
to  face  her  master  and  mistress,  ran  straight  back  to  | 
her  home  in  the  Oden  Wald.  I 

“  And,  now,  madamc,  I  am  coming  to  the  fearful  j 
accident  which  happened  to  us  about  a  fortnight  { 
ago,  —  the  recollection  of  which  makes  it  impossible  ' 
for  us  to  remain  here.  My  wife  was  attacked  by  j 
brain  fever  the  day  after  that  which  I  am  going  to  1 
relate  took  place,  and  from  this  she  is  only  now  i 
slowly  recovering.  She  was  ill  in  bed  when  this 
happened,  and  when  I  left  the  tower  on  the  after-  I 
noon  of  which  I  am  going  to  speak  she  was  asleep.  [ 

I  had  to  practise  a  difficult  solo  accompaniment  for  ' 
the  opera  that  evening,  and  had  in  consequence  j 
gone  to  the  theatre  much  earlier  than  usual.  'The  j 
children  were  all  at  school,  excepting  the  two  young-  j 
est,  who  were  under  the  care  of  our  maid-of-all-work.  ! 
She  had  put  the  baby  to  sleep  in  its  cradle  in  my  , 
wife’s  room,  and  had  taken  away  the  little  boy,  who  > 
is  about  two  years  and  a  half  old,  to  put  on  his  walk-  ' 
ing-dress,  intending  to  take  the  child  with  her  on  an 
errand  which  she  had  to  do  in  the  town.  She  had, 
however,  to  wait  until  our  oldest  girl  should  return  ! 
from  school,  as  she  could  not  leave  my  wife  alone.  ' 
After  laying  the  child’s  clothes  on  a  chair  ready  to 
put  on,  she  took  him  with  her  to  go  and  open  the 
door  to  some  one  who  had  rung  the  bell,  and  had  ! 
afterwards  been  gossiping  a  long  time  on  the  stairs  ' 
with  this  individual,  who  had  proved  to  be  a  friend  ! 
of  hers,  without  paying  proper  attention  to  the  little 
boy,  who  had  in  the  mean  time  slipped  back  into  the  i 
children’s  room.  This  was  the  clearest  aecount  of 
the  matter  that  I  could  get  given  me,  when  I  came  \ 
to  inquire  afterwards  of  the  servant,  how  it  was  that 
she  could  have  been  so  negligent.  My  wife  told  me 
that  she  awoke  some  time  after  I  had  gone  (it  must  | 
have  been  with  a  strange  presentiment  that  some 
evil  had  befallen  our  boy),  and  getting  as  quickly  j 
out  of  bed  as  she  could,  she  ran  out  on  the  landing-  j 
place,  exclaiming,  ‘  My  Ludwig,  —  my  Ludwig,  — 
where  is  he  ?  ’  The  servant,  running  up  from  the  | 
stairs,  explained  that  he  had  been  by  her  side  only 
an  instant  ago,  and  that  he  could  not  be  very  far  off. 

My  wife  and  the  servant  then  searched  in  every  di¬ 
rection  for  him,  but  no  Ludwig  was  to  be  found. 

“  In  the  nursery  there  was  a  chair  standing  by 
the  window ;  and  on  it  a  little  shoe,  one  of  his,  was 
lying.  A  sudden  fear  took  possession  of  my  wife ; 
she  tottered  to  the  window,  which  was  open,  and, 
after  a  moment’s  hesitation,  an  instant  of  dread  to 
know  the  worst,  the  truth, — which  she  suspected,  —  j 
she  looked  out ;  and  there,  oq  the  pavement  two  ' 
hundred  feet  below,  lay  the  body  of  her  child,  —  for  i 
alive  he  could  not  be.  Rushing  down  stairs  just  as  ' 
she  was,  in  her  night-dress,  my  poor  wife  ran  wilflly 
into  the  little  narrow  street  or  lane  which  lay  im¬ 
mediately  under  the  window  from  which  the  dear  ' 
child  had  fallen.  This  was  not  much  used  as  a  | 
thoroughfare,  and  at  the  moment  she  reached  it  | 
there  happened  to  be  nobody  there.  How  shall  I 
express  to  you,  madame,  the  surprise, — the  conster-  I 
nation  of  my  wife  and  the  servant,  —  when,  on  liur-  j 
rying  to  the  spot  where  they  expected  to  behold  the 
child’s  shapeless  mangled  corpse,  they  found  nothing.  |H 
Here  was  a  mystery  to  be  solved!  By  this  time 
the  screams  of  the  two  women  had  roused  the  atten-  W 
tion  of  the  neighbors,  who  came  running  to  them  jl 
from  the  next  street,  close  by. 

‘“Where,  where  is  the  child?’  was  the  reiterated  H 
cry  passed  on  from  mouth  to  mouth,  till  at  last  the  H 
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lane  was  full  of  people  asking  each  other  the  same 
question.  Some  ot  them,  not  knowing  the  im¬ 
mediate  cause  of  my  wife’s  distress,  and  struck  by 
her  unusual  appearance,  believing  her  mad,  laid 
hold  of  her,  and  forcing  her  back  into  the  building, 
and  up  into  her  room,  endeavored  to  quiet  her  the 
best  way  they  could.  But  no  one  could  answer  her 
repeated  question,  ‘  Where  is  my  Ludwig  ?  where 
is  his  poor  body  ?  ’  Ah,  where  indeed  was  it  I  Be¬ 
fore  she  had  wellnigh  been  carried  up  stairs,  how¬ 
ever,  a  woman  who  luid  with  breathless  haste  made 
her  way  into  the  lane,  hurried  up,  saying  that  she 
had  something  important  to  say,  and  on  being  ad¬ 
mitted  she  forthwith  told  my  wife  that  she  had  seen 
the  child  fall  from  one  of  the  upper  windows,  and 
had  instantly  hastened  down  from  the  top  of  the 
house  where  she  lived,  and  which  commanded  a 
partial  view  of  the  tower.  There  was,  then,  no 
doubt  of  his  having  fallen,  —  no  doubt  of  the  poor 
child’s  destruction.  But  again  the  question,  — What 
ha<l,  what  could  have  become  of  the  body  ?  The 
general  consternation  increased,  as  indeed  it  well 
might :  this  was  an  unparalleled  mystery.  The 
woman  who  had  seen  him  fall  was  of  course  more 
wonderstruck  than  the  rest  were,  to  find  that  the 
child  was  not  to  be  found  alive  or  dead. 

“  After  receiving  this  intelligence,  it  was  of  course 
perfectlv  hopeless  to  make  any  further  search  for  the 
poor  child  in  the  tower,  for,  as  he  had  been  seen  to 
fall,  he  could  not  be  anywhere  inside  the  dwelling ; 
the  body  must  be  sought  for,  must  be  found,  out  of 
the  tower  ;  that  was  mear  to  the  astounded  assem¬ 
blage  in  my  wife’s  room.  A  messenger  was  de¬ 
spatched  to  tell  me  that  something  had  happened  at 
home  to  require  my  immediate  return.  I  was  tak¬ 
ing  my  part  in  the  overture  to  the  opera,  and  the 
curtain  was  about  to  draw  up  in  obedience  to  the 
sound  of  the  lioll,  when  I  was  thus  interrupted. 
Dropping  my  violin,  I  made  my  way  out  of  the  the¬ 
atre  witli  trembling  limbs  and  a  sinking  heart,  con¬ 
jecturing  all  kinds  of  dreadful  misfortunes  to  have 
happened.  By  the  time  I  reached  our  little  street, 
1  could  hardly  get  by  for  the  mob,  which  was  filling 
it  up  to  the  very  door  of  the  tower,  and  part  of  the 
way  up  the  steps.  But  as  soon  as  I  was  recognized, 
way  was  made  for  me  with  one  consent.  On  all 
sides  I  heard,  ‘  There  is  the  child’s  father  !  ’  It  was 
then  something  which  had  happened  to  one  of  the 
‘children.  My  suspense  was  soon  ended,  when  I 
heard  from  my  wife  and  those  around  her  what  had 
happened.  I  immediately  determined  to  go  at  once 
to  tW  police,  and  instigate  a  proper  inquiry  as  to 
the  child ;  when,  just  as  I  was  going  out  of  the 
tower,  a  man  brushed  by  me,  but  seeing  who  I  was, 
turned  and  put  into  my  hand  —  what?  a  child’s  hat 
and  pelisse.  These  1  instantly  recc^nized  as  be¬ 
longing  to  my  little  boy. 

“  ‘  I  live  at  the  end  of  Tower  Lane,’  said  the  man ; 
‘mjr  little  girl  has  brought  me  home  these  things, 
which  she  tells  me  she  picked  up  about  half  an  hour 
ago,  as  she  was  passing  under  the  tower,  and  of 
course  I  thought  they  might  belong  to  you.’ 

“  It  was  then  only  the  clothes  that  my  wife  had 
seen.  A  dawning  of  hope  began  to  awaken  within 
me :  was  it  possible  that  the  woman  had  mistaken 
the  clothes  falling  fbr  the  child  falling,  and  that  it 
was  all  untrue,  and  the  dear  child  would  still  be 
found  ? 

“  I  went  immediately  back  to  mv  wife  and  the 
people  up  stairs,  amongst  whom  tfie  woman  who 
said  she  had  seen  him  fall  was  still  loitering.  I  put 
some  eager  questions  to  her,  but  her  replies  ban¬ 


ished  all  hope.  She  told  me  that  she  had  been 
watching  my  little  boy  for  some  time  playing  at  the 
window,  and  that  she  had  seen  him  throw  out  first 
the  hat,  and  then  what  seemed  to  her  like  some  gar¬ 
ment,  and  seeing  that  he  was  leaning  over  to  look 
at  the  things  drop,  she  had  turned  to  come  away  and 
to  warn  us  about  him,  when,  casting  a  last  look  at 
the  window  before  doing  so,  she  saw  the  child  tum¬ 
ble  out  of  it,  and  then  she  made  as  much  speed  to 
tell  us  as  possible. 

“  Her  account  appeared  to  be  very  connected, 
and  we  felt  that  it  was  all  too  convincing.  There 
was  only  just  this  one  little  incongruity  in  her  tale, 
and  that  was,  that  the  clothes  were  seen  lying  under 
a  different  window,  though  one  close  at  hand,  to  that 
from  which  the  woman  said  she  saw  him  throw  them 
out. 

“  Night  was  advancing  by  this  time,  and  getting 
rid  of  the  numerous  sympathizing  intruders  upon 
our  privacy,  I  shut  the  door  upon  all  the  world,  and, 
closeted  with  my  wife,  whom  I  succeeded  in  some¬ 
what  quieting,  we  gave  ourselves  up  to  our  grief ; 
and  various  were  our  conjectures  as  to  the  probable 
or  possible  fate  of  our  poor  little  Ludwig,  ^me  of 
my  friends  had  informed  the  police,  and  emissaries 
were  sent  in  eveiy  direction  to  endeavor  to  procure 
tidings  of  the  child’s  body,  whose  disappearabce 
seemed  to  be  so  perfectly  unaccountable.  At  length 
I  persuaded  my  wife  to  lie  down ;  the  bigger  chil¬ 
dren  some  k'^d  neighbors  had  taken  charge  of  to 
lighten  our  cares  in  our  distress ;  the  baby,  therefore, 
alone  remained.  I  had  carried  the  little  creature  in 
to  my  wife,  and  had  laid  it  in  her  arms  to  comfort 
her ;  and  as  she  was  gazing  on  its  calm  face  as  it 
slept,  her  tears  began  to  flow,  which  was  what  I 
wanted  :  I  knew  that  nature  would  in  this  way  re¬ 
lieve  itself,  for  I  feared,  as  I  have  said  before,  for  her 
reason.  Ay,  madame,  such  things  have  driven  peo¬ 
ple  mad  before  now ;  and  it  is  to  the  wonder  of  all 
that  she  retains  her  senses,  after  all  she  has  gone 
through.  I  saw  that  my  wife  was  very  quiet,  and, 
fancying  she  had  dropped  into  a  kind  of  sleep,  I 
slipped  out  of  the  room,  and  calling  the  servant  to 
bring  a  light,  I  determined  once  more  to  search  the 
place  thoroughly,  inside  and  out,  although  this  had, 
they  told  me,  been  done  before.  We  visited  the 
cellar  and  every  nook  and  comer  that  could  be 
thought  of,  but  all  to  no  purpose  ;  no,  it  did  really 
appear  as  if  this  extraordinary  affair  would  never 
be  cleared  up.  No  news  came  from  the  town,  from 
any  of  the  many  messengers  employed  in  the  inquiry, 
and  it  was  with  a  heavy,  despairing  heart  that  I  re¬ 
turned  to  my  wife.  As  soon  as  I  entered  her  room, 
she  put  up  her  finger,  whispering,  ‘Listen;  stand 
still  here  by  the  bed.’  Doing  as  she  desired  me,  I 
looked  at  her  in  wonder  at  her  meaning,  and  fearful 
that  her  mind  was  wandering. 

“  ‘  Do  you  hear  anything,  Wilhelm  ?  ’  said  she. 

“  ‘  Yes,  wife,  I  do  hear  something,  and  it  sounds 
very  like  a  human  voice,  —  a  child’s  voice  cryii^  out 
in  distress.’ 

“  It  seemed  to  come  from  somewhere  outside  the 
walls. 

“  ‘  Yes,’  said  my  wife,  ‘  as  soon  as  jrou  were  gone, 
and  all  was  quiet,  I  fancied  I  heard  it  first.’ 

“  The  sound  was  faint,  as  if  distant,  and  as  of  a 
child  wailing  and  calling  for  help.  We  opened  the 
window,  and  could  hear  it  more  distinctly.  It  did 
not  seem  to  proceed  from  either  over  or  under  our 
window,  but  from  somewhere  at  the  side  of  the  walls. 
We  took  our  light  and  went  into  the  children’s  room, 
the  window  of  which  we  opened ;  but  thoagh  we 
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and  probably  his  only  ideas  of  Greek  art  were  ob¬ 
tained  from  any  plaster  casts  which  might  have  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  in  the  shop  of  Mr.  Francis,  the  marble- 
mason,  to  whom  he  was  transferred  as  an  apprentice. 
It  was  here,  however,  that  he  became  acijuainted 
with  Mr.  Roscoe,  whose  notice  had  been  attracted 
by  a  small  figure  of  “Time,”  modelled  in  wax  by 
young  Gibson,  and  we  may  suppose  that  Mr.  Ros- 
coe’s  library,  with  its  collection  of  engravings,  con¬ 
tained  many  examples  of  classic  art  which  were  a 
new  world  to  the  young  marble  carver.  The  talent 
for  modelling  which  he  showed  procured  him  many 
friends,  and  the  means  were  soon  found  for  giving 
him  the  advantages  of  studying  at  Rome.  It  dot*s 
not  appear  that  he  ever  entered  at  the  Academy,  as 
Flaxman  did,  while  a  boy  in  his  father’s  plaster  fig¬ 
ure-shop  in  the  Strand,  but  made  his  way  entirely 
after  studying  at  Rome.  He  arrived  there  in  1817, 
in  his  twenty-seventh  year,  and  it  was  n6t  till  1833 
that  he  was  admitted  as  Associate  of  the  Academy, 
to  be,  however,  elected  a  full  Academician  in  three 
years’  time ;  so  that  he  made  a  very  decided  imprt*s- 
I  sion  at  this  time,  though  his  works  were  not  to  be 
compared  for- a  moment  with  those  he  produced 
i  nearly  twenty  years  afterwards,  when  at  the  very 
ripe  age  of  fifty-eight. 

His  whole  artistic  life  was  spent  at  Rome,  with 
rare  visits  to  England,  and  he  troubled  himself  little 
with  the  duties  of  an  Academician.  Gibson’s  first 
manner  was  precisely  in  accordance  with  the  pre¬ 
vailing  taste  of  the  day  for  statues  classical  in  name 
only.  As  to  style,  there  was  then  nothing  thought 
of  but  that  of  which  Canova  had  set  the  fashion,  and 
which  was  taken  up  by  the  French  sculptors  even 
more  warmly  than  it  was  by  the  English.  Flaxman 
had  produced  but  little  impression  by  his  very  few 
statues ;  however,  his  power  was  universally  admit- 
I  ted  to  be  great  in  the  outlines  he  did  in  illustration 
I  of  Ailschydus  and  Homer,  and  Thorwaldsen  was 
j  only  beginning  to  be  known,  although  never  to  ex¬ 
ercise  so  much  influence  perhaps  as  Gilison  himself 
has  since  held.  It  was  from  Canova,  who  took  him 
I  as  a  pupil,  that  Gibson  learnt  the  simply  graceful 
'  and  picturesque  style  of  his  first  groups  of  “  Mars 
'  and  Cupid,”  —  Psyche  liorne  by  the  Zephyrs,  and 
Hylas  Iwrne  by  the  Nymplis,  two  similar  groups,  in 
which  Psyche  and  Hylas  are  carried  on  the  shoulders 
of  two  nymphs.  These  were  sculpturcil  about  1821, 
after  he  left  Canova,  and  had  set  up  for  himself  at 
Rome.  The  attention  he  excited  by  these  works 
must  have  been  considerable,  for  some  were  pui> 

;  chased  by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  the  Psyche  bv 
Sir  George  Beaumont,  the  well-known  amateur,  and, 
i  as  a  rtjilica,  by  the  present  Emperor  of  Russia  and 
Prince  Torlonia,  while  the  Hylas  was  bought  by  Mr. 
Vernon,  and  stands  now  in  the  National  Gallery 
amongst  the  rest  of  the  Vernon  bequests  to  the  nation. 

These  groups  were  all  of  them  marked  by  a  good 
deal  of  poetic  feeling,  but  in  none  of  them  can  we 

Eirceive  that  deep  insight  into  the  antique  which 
ibson  showed  in  the  productions  of  his  maturcr 
years.  'They  were,  as  we  have  said,  not  in  advance 
of  his  contemporaries  as  regarded  style,  but  they 
were  very  greatly  superior  in  conception,  and  as 
groups  they  were  wrought  with  technical  skill  of  a 
nigh  onler.  It  is  remarkable  of  them  also  that  they 
were  the  first  result  of  his  serious  study  at  Rome, 
and  must  have  been  designed  and  modelled  with 
the  greatest  facility,  from  the  short  time,  not  more 
than  four  or  five  years,  occupied  in  the  work. 

It  was  in  1817  that  he  entered  Canova’s  studio, 
where  be  worked  four  years,  and  during  this  time 

^ .  .  — 


and  the  two  or  three  years  after  he  left  Canova, 
the  groups  referred  to  were  executed.  He  was  led 
to  design  these  groups  probably  from  having  seen 
Canova  and  the  Danish  sculptor,  'Thorwaldsen,  oc¬ 
cupied  with  their  groups  of  the  three  Graces,  the 
idea  of  which  was  suggested  by  the  small  antique 
bas-relief  of  the  subject  that  gave  to  Raphael  also 
his  idea  of  the  lovely  group  he  painted.  Whether 
Gibson  studied  directly  under  'l^orwaldsen  or  not 
after  he  left  Canova,  he  could  not  fail  to  be  much 
influenced  by  the  great  Danish  sculptor,  and  saw  in 
his  works  an  idem  more  severe  and  certainly  not 
less  beautiful  than  in  those  of  Canova,  at  the  same 
time  entirely  free  from  any  of  the  simpering  affecta¬ 
tion  of  attitude  and  expression  which  are  so  peculiar 
to  his  famous  Italian  rival,  who  was  so  absurdly  eu¬ 
logized  at  the  time  of  his  death,  in  1822,  as  “  'The 
Phidias  of  his  time.”  Juster  views  of  the  art  have 
led  us  to  regard  'Thorwaldsen  as  a  greater  sculptor 
than  Canova,  and  that  Gibson  surpassed  them  both, 
if  the  antique  is  to  be  the  standard  of  comparison, 
will  generally  be  the  opinion  now.  'There  are  no 
works  of  modern  sculpture  which  are  so  thoroughly 
inspired  by  the  antique  feeling,  whether  that  may 
be  true  or  not  for  the  art  of  the  present  day,  as  Gib¬ 
son’s  “  Hunter,”  his  “  Youthful  Bacchus,”  and  his 
two  bas-reliefs  of  the  “  Hours  ”  and  “  Phaeton,”  with, 
in  a  second  degree,  his  Colored  Venus  and  the  Cu¬ 
pid.  We  may  take  the  “  Hunter,”  which  many  will 
remember  was  one  of  the  finest  examples  of  sculp¬ 
ture  in  the  ’51  Exhibition,  and  again  in  the  Man¬ 
chester  Exhibition,  as  the  best  instance  in  modem 
sculpture  of  natural  study  of  the  figure  in  the  severe 
manner  of  the  Greeks. 

The  story  goes  that  Gibson  was  one  day  in  an 
idle  moo<l  looking  out  of  his  window  down  into  the 
streets  of  Rome,  and  saw  a  young  man  of  the  Cam- 
pagna  holding  back  his  dog,  whim  had  attacked  an¬ 
other  one,  and  was  straining  fur  the  fight.  'The  idea 
struck  him  at  once,  and  he  hastened  to  make  a 
sketch  of  the  group,  which  afterwanls  in  the  marble 
became  his  greatest  work.  Another  signal  proof  of 
his  great  power  in  idealizing  may  be  noticed  in  the 
very  beautiful  head  called  “  Grazia,”  which  was 
modelled  from  a  Capuan  girl,  who  no  doubt  was  just 
such  a  model  as  the  Greeks  chosc>,  and  Gibson  did 
what  they  did  in  giving  his  work  all  the  ideal  grand¬ 
eur  of  a  goddess.  His  bas-relieft  of  “  Phaeton  driv¬ 
ing  the  Chariot  of  Phoebus,”  and  “  'The  Hours,”  per¬ 
sonified  acconling  to  the  Greek  myth  by  the  three 
daughters  of  Zeus,  harnessing  the  horses  of  Phmbus, 
which  were  done  at  Earl  Fitzwilliam’s  request  for 
“  something  about  horses,”  may  bo  named  amongst 
the  most  beautiful  examples  of  bas-relief  in  exist¬ 
ence.  'These  again  were  completely  the  result  of 
the  sculptor’s  devoted  study  of  nature.  When  he 
undertook  the  commission  he  had  never  modelleil  a 
horse  from  the  life,  but  he  began  by  buying  the  most 
beautiful  creature  he  could  find,  and  this  he  made 
his  moilel.  Casts  of  these  noble  bas-reliefs  are  to 
be  seen  in  the  collection  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  as 
well  as  several  other  works  by  him.  iTie  great  merit 
of  Gilison’s  bas-relief  is  in  the  nobleness  and  grand¬ 
eur  of  the  style,  without  anything  approaching  to 
that  servile  tollowing  of  the  antique  which  we  see 
so  froquently  in  modem  bas-relief  His  horses  re¬ 
mind  us  of  the  Parthenon  frieze,  and  yet  they  have 
more  wililness  and  fiery  grace  in  their  plunging 
forms.  He  was  especially  fond  of  this  line  of  sculp¬ 
ture,  and  frequently  amusecl  himself  latterly  with 
modelling  small  groups  from  the  legend  of  nyche, 
but  with  the  exception  of  the  two  great  works  men- 


tioncd,  and  the  Jocasta  and  her  Sons,  he  has  left  | 
nothing  very  remarkable. 

Intermediate  between  those  works  we  hare  re* 
ferred  to  as  his  greatest  achievements,  and  which 
were  the  product  of  his  genius  at  its  maturity,  were 
those  which  he  did  while  studying  the  beauties  of 
the  Vatican,  the  Capitol,  the  Ludovisi,  and  the 
Borghese  collections  at  Borne.  In  his  “  Cupid  ”  he 
has  evidently  been  much  influenced  by  the  love¬ 
ly  figures  of  the  Capitol  and  the  Vatican.  His 
“  Wounded  Amazon  ”  is  another  figure  the  idea  of 
which  is  borrowed  from  the  antique,  with  less  free¬ 
dom  of  natural  study  than  his  mastery  of  later  years 
enabled  him  to  give.  The  “  Venus  Vincitrice"  was 
in  the  common  classical  style,  as  was  also  a  Flora 
and  a  group  of  Venus  and  Cupid,  in  which  he  fol¬ 
lowed  Uie  well-known  antique  of  the  half-kneeling 
Venus.  The  tinted  “  Venus  ”  was  a  feeble  work 
compared  with  his  “  Hunter  ”  and  the  “  Bacchus  ” ; 
it  was  completely  Roman  in  taste,  and  could  not  be 
said  to  be  improved  by  the  coloring. 

In  portrait-statues  of  the  monumental  order  Gib¬ 
son  did  not  undertake  much,  and  it  cannot  be  said 
that  his  taste  inclined  him  to  works  of  this  kind. 
His  best  portrait-statue  was  that  of  Huskisson,  which 
he  modelled,  however,  we  presume,  from  sketches, 
as  this  statesman  met  his  death  many  years  before 
1847,  when  the  statue  was  sculptured.  This  statue, 
in  marble,  is  in  the  Royal  Exchange,  and  a  copy  in 
bronze  ornaments  the  Liverpool  Exchange,  both 
presented  by  the  widow  of  Mr.  Huskisson,  for  whom 
Gibson  undertook  the  commission.  He  also  exe¬ 
cuted  a  statue  of  the  Queen,  which  is,  we  believe, 
at  Windsor,  and  another  in  a  kind  of  scmi-allcgorical 
style,  representing  the  Queen  seated,  and  supported 
by  figures  of  Justice  and  Clemency,  which  is  in  the 
Prince’s  Chamber  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

Great  sculptors  are  not  so  common  in  the  world 
of  art  that  we  can  see  them  pass  away,  without  an 
anxious  regret  lest  we  should  never  look  upon  their 
like  again.  Flaxman  died  without  fulfilling  all  the 
promise  of  his  many  beautiful  sketches ;  he  never 
nad  the  opportunity  that  he  would  have  had  in 
these  days,  although  modem  sculpture  owes  much 
to  him.  Gibson  carried  the  art  to  a  higher  point  of 
excellence  in  the  same  direction,  and  nas  left  still 
brighter  examples.  A  favorite  project  of  the  late 
eminent  sculptor,  and  one  that  does  high  honor  to 
his  public  spirit,  was  the  founding  of  a  gallery  of  all 
the  finest  examples  of  sculpture,  for  the  use  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  for  which  purpose  he  offered  to 
give  the  noble  legacy  of  £  30,000.  Whether  this 
was  ever  accepted,  and  how  far  die  scheme  is  likely 
to  be  carried  out,  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  soon  be 
known  among  the  other  good  intentions  of  the  Acad¬ 
emy  on  which  so  much  now  depends. 

REAL  BRIGANDS. 

The  poetic  brigand  of  noble  impulses  and  ele¬ 
vated  intellect,  who  has  been  driven  to  a  lawless  life 
by  the  oppression  of  man,  and  who  is  merely  a  hero 
turned  the  wrong  side  out,  —  that  mysterious  and 
glorious  creature  who  sits  on  a  rock  talking  to  him¬ 
self,  and  apostrophizing  the  moon,  his  mother,  and 
the  distant  sheep-bells  below,  while  confiding  Me- 
dora  or  devoted  Gulnare  watches  for  his  coming  or 
waits  on  his  moods,  —  that  courtly  gentleman  of  the 
greenwood,  who  is  brave  to  his  foes,  generous  to 
the  vanquished,  and  chivalrous  to  woman,  is  doubt¬ 
less  a  very  fascinating  personage,  especially  to  the 
young ;  but  the  real  brigand,  seen  as  he  is,  and  not 


through  the  softening  haze  of  romance,  is  a  dif¬ 
ferent  creature.  A  greedy,  truculent,  half-starved 
coward,  whose  life  is  one  of  perpetual  fear,  who 
shivers  with  terror  if  the  troojis  be  within  hail, 
and  whose  greatest  exploits  are  performed  by  over¬ 
whelming  numbers  against  defenceless  passers-hy, 
—  a  mean  thief  stealing  shirts  and  stockings,  and 
bits  of  stale  bread  from  a  helpless  captive, — a  sav¬ 
age,  now  gorging  himself  with  meat,  and  now  faint¬ 
ing  for  want  of  food,  —  inexpressibly  dirty  and  shab. 
by,  —  brutal  to  the  woman  who  has  temjiorarily 
united  herself  to  him,  —  alternately  the  tynint  and 
the  victim,  the  extortioner  and  the  prey  of  the  peas¬ 
ant, —  the  bandit,  as  Mr.  Moens*  found  and  has 
described  him,  is  about  as  repulsive  a  ruffian  as  one 
would  wish  not  to  see  anywhere;  the  brigand  of 
romance  and  reality  having  no  more  resemblance  to 
each  other  than  Voltaire’s  Huron  has  to  the  stamp¬ 
ing,  grunting  rascal  who  quails  before  a  “  medicine¬ 
man  ”  with  a  bladder  rattle,  but  who  takes  the 
scalp  of  a  fallen  enemy  as  his  version  of  “  Who ’s 
afraid  ?  ” 

There  never  was  a  book  which  took  all  the  ro¬ 
mance  out  of  a  thing  more  completely  than  this 
dashing  and  unaflected  narrative  of  the  English 
traveller  who  went  down  to  Pmstum,  and  fell  among 
thieves  by  the  way.  From  the  first  page  to  the  last 
there  is  not  a  single  trait  of  heroism  to  enliven  the 
prosaic  brutality  of  the  men.  Nothing  but  hard¬ 
ship,  selfishness,  and  fear. 

Like  the  savage,  whose  mode  of  living  he  affects, 
the  brigand’s  whole  existence  is  one  of  suspicion  and 
terror.  He  is  afraid  of  everything,  —  of  sickness,  of 
death,  of  the  peasants,  of  the  soldiers,  of  the  kins¬ 
folk,  of  his  wife.  At  every  turn  some  peril,  beyond 
the  usual  peril  of  human  life,  meets  him  face  to 
face  ;  and  familiarity,  far  from  prtxlucing  contempt 
of  danger,  only  serves  to  sharpen  his  faculties  in  the 
perception  of  it,  and  to  keep  his  fears  forever  alive. 
Even  in  the  ordinary  danger  of  their  trade  they  are 
cowards.  When  the  soldiers  were  once  close  to 
.some  of  them,  “  Pavoni’s  teeth  were  all  chattering, 
and  he  was  as  white  as  a  sheet;  Scojie  was  the 
same,  and  lying  on  the  groud ;  and  Antonio  was  in 
such  a  state  of  fear  and  shaking,  that  he  kept  strik¬ 
ing  his  gun  against  the  rocky  sides  of  the  cave,  and 
making  a  great  noise,  to  the  dismay  of  all.  I  sat 
down  on  a  stone,  and,  to  reassure  them,  said,  ‘  Cour¬ 
age,  courage ;  eat  a  little  ’ ;  and,  to  set  the  example, 
took  some  bread  and  meat  out  of  my  pocket,  and 
began  eating  it.  My  doing  so  enraged  them  to  a 
great  extent,  and  they  said,  ‘  What  a  fool  you  are 
to  beffin  to  eat  when  you  will  be  dead  in  two  min¬ 
utes  !  ’” 

Indeed,  the  self-possession  of  this  Englishman, 
and  his  contempt  of  death  and  danger,  stand  out  at 
all  times  in  startling  contrast  to  their  incessant  fear; 
and  this,  together  with  his  quickness  of  observation, 
his  power  of  enduring  fatigue,  his  cool  good  temper, 
and  his  “  cleverness  ”  of  hand  and  eye,  gave  him  a 
certain  hold  on  their  esteem  and  rough  good-fellow¬ 
ship,  which  probably  saved  diim  from  many  a  tor¬ 
ture.  For  he  was  not  ill  treated  on  the  whole.  The 
band  itself  fared  ill.  Hunted  by  the  soldiers  into  a 
strange  country  where  they  were  not  sure  of  the 
peasantry,  by  whose  connivance  alone  they  exist; 
without  shelter  at  all  times ;  often  without  food ;  liv¬ 
ing  like  wild  beasts  driven  from  lair  to  lair,  they  had 
but  a  bad  time  of  it.  Except  in  the  thievings  and 
ill-humor  of  two  worthies,  Pepino  and  Scope,  the 
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Englishman  shared  the  fortunes  of  the  rest  pretty 
equally.  There  was  always  the  great  difference  of 
state  which  could  be  got  over,  —  that  he  was  a 
prisoner,  and  had  to  be  watched  and  guarded,  and 
Udden  out  of  sight  (which  was  not  always  easy,  see¬ 
ing  that  he  was  the  tallest  of  the  band,  and  towered 
a  bead  and  shoulders  above  any  of  them),  while 
they  were  “  companions,”  with  guns,  money,  wives, 
ana  a  certain  amount  of  fteedom,  always  stopping 
short  of  the  liberty  to  escape,  or  to  betray  their 
comrades. 

The  five  brigandesses,  with  their  short-cut  hair, 
and  dressed  like  the  men,  looked  so  like  boys,  that 
it  was  some  time  before  Mr.  Moens  found  out  they 
were  women.  They  were  not  a  very  fiiscinating 

Eintette  of  womanhood,  though  not  the  blood- 
rsty  creatures  they  are  often  depicted ;  being  just  a 
group  of  strong-limbed,  active,  coarse-minded  young 
women,  able  to  bear  an  immense  amount  of  priva¬ 
tion  and  fatigue,  but  in  no  way  remarkable  for  de¬ 
votion,  heroism,  melancholy,  or  any  other  form  of 
tn^ic  sentiment. 

One  girl  though,  poor  Concetta,  the  chattel  of 
Cicco  Guange,  showed  immense  courage  and  a  kind 
of  Red  Indian  stolidity  of  endurance,  when  her  arm 
was  broken  by  an  accidental  shot  fixjm  one  of  the 
band.  She  bore  the  pain  without  flinching,  not  ut¬ 
tering  a  sound  of  complaint,  but  merely  clenching 
her  teeth  together,  and  hissing  through  them  when 
they  were  dressing  her  wound  with  a  pair  of  scis¬ 
sors.  And  even  when  gangrene  set  in,  and  she  was 
compelled  to  come  down  into  the  plains  and  give 
herself  up  to  the  authorities,  and  her  arm  was  am¬ 
putated,  “  she  had  so  much  nerve  that  she  refused 
chloroform,  and  neither  groaned  nor  complained. 
The  only  sign  she  gave  of  suffering  was  clenching 
her  teeth.  When  the  surgeons  left  her,  she  said. 
Remember,  I  had  eighteen  napoleons  about  me 
when  I  came  here ;  I  must  have  them  again  when  I 
am  well.’  ” 

Two  of  the  five  women  belonging  to  Manzo’s 
band  carried  guns,  the  other  three  revolvers.  Their 
chief  office  seemed  to  be,  to  mend  rent  clothing, 
and  to  hem  batches  of  new  handkerchiefs,  when 
they  could  get  them, — a  gayly  colored  handkerchief 
being  the  brigand’s  gala  dress ;  but  for  all  womanly 
work  of  cooking,  washing,  baking,  or  the  like,  they 
were  absolutely  useless.  The  men  were  generally 
both  butchers  and  cooks,  when  they  managed  to 
either  steal  or  buy  a  sheep  or  a  goat,  while  the 
peasants  do  all  the  rest,  —  and  at  a  rather  larger 
profit  than  they  could  get  by  dealing  with  honester 
folk. 

“All  the  time  I  was  in  their  hands,”  says  Mr. 
Moens,  “  I  used  to  inquire  the  prices  of  various  arti¬ 
cles  of  food  in  the  towns,  ami  got  a  very  accurate 
idea  of  what  the  brigands  paid  for  them ;  a  pezzo, 
their  term  for  a  ducat,  equal  to  three  shillings  and 
fourpence,  was  the  peasants’  ordinary  price  for  a 
loaf  weighing  two  rotoli  (equal  to  about  three  and 
a  half  pounds  English) ;  this  costs  from  threepence 
to  sixpence  in  the  towns,  according  to  whether  it 
was  made  of  rye,  maize,  or  wheat,  but  it  made  no 
difference  in  the  price  paid  by  the  brigands.  A 
coarse  cotton  shirt  cost  them  two  and  a  half  ducats, 
or  eight  shillings  and  fourpence ;  and  washing  one, 
a  ducat,  or  three  shillings  and  fourpence ;  each  car¬ 
tridge  for  a  revolver  cost  the  same,  and  everything 
else  in  proportion.  From  a  calculation  I  made 
when  with  them,  I  do  not  think  that  a  band  consist¬ 
ing  of  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  men  would  spend 
less  than  four  thousand  pounds  a  year  for  absolute 


necessaries,  and  the  rest  of  their  spoils  would  be  ; 
lent  out  among  their  friends  in  the  country  at  ten 
per  cent  interest.  I  recommended  them  to  try 
Italian  five  per  cent  stock,  as  being  safer  than  leml- 
ing  money  on  personal  security.  But  they  said 
they  never  lost  any,  and  they  feared  the  stock  being 
confiscated  by  government.” 

Thus  the  peasant  is  the  great  supporter  and  the 
pt!at  gainer  by  brigandage;  though  on  the  other 
hand  it  may  be  said  that  the  risk  he  runs  in  carrying 
on  any  correspondence  with  the  brigands  renders  it 
absolutely  necessary  that  he  should  to  well  paid  to 
make  it  worth  his  while.  Indeed,  between  the 
authorities  on  the  one  side,  with  fine  and  imprison¬ 
ment,  or  even  death,  as  the  punishment  for  collusion 
with  the  brigands,  and  the  brigands  on  the  other, 
with  a  vendetta  carried  out  to  the  last  extreme 
should  any  information  be  given  to  the  authorities, 
and  irreparable  damage  done  to  standing  crops,  to 
whole  vdlages,  and  to  individuals,  should  there  be 
persistent  refusal  to  forward  supplies,  the  poor  peas¬ 
ant  has  a  difficult  time  of  it.  Very  wary  walking 
between  his  two  hard  taskmasters  is  necessary  to 
keep  his  place  in  life. 

Then  the  brigands  are  generally  old  comrades 
and  countrymen ;  with  numberless  small  ties  of 
friendship,  relationship,  and  old  association  among 
the  peasants,  —  themselves,  for  the  most  part,  brig¬ 
ands  undeveloped.  An  unlucky  thrust  with  the 
stiletto  has  made  the  one,  and  the  same  cause  would 
make  the  other;  public  opinion  in  the  plains  and 
villages  not  bearing  hardly  on  the  “  companions,” 
but  very  much  the  reverse  ;  high  pajTnent,  defiance 
of  the  law,  a  picturesque  uniform  when  cle.m  and 
gay,  and  the  repute  of  deeds  of  daring  (never  mind 
the  actual  cowardice),  being  generally  sufficient  to 
enlist  popular  sympathy  for  any  body  of  men  ex¬ 
tant. 

But,  after  all,  the  peasants  are  really  as  criminal 
as  the  brigands  themselves,  for  it  is  from  them  and 
the  vettunni  that  these  gentlemen  gain  their  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  goings  and  comings  of  rich  travellers,  — 
foreign  and  home-bred,  —  and  that  if  there  were  no 
such  scouts  and  spies  among  the  unsuspected,  the 
career  of  the  real  criminals  would  soon  be  brought 
to  a  stand-still.  Information  to  begin  with,  and 
food  to  follow, — with  the  reward  of  enormous  prices 
for  all  they  do, — the  peasants  are  the  main-stays  and 
supports  of  brigandage,  and  against  them  as  the  tap¬ 
root  should  the  vigilance  and  the  vengeance  of  gov¬ 
ernment  be  directed. 

Mr.  Moens  says  but  little  concerning  the  presumed 
political  connection  between  the  brigands  and  Rome, 
and  the  ex-king.  Certainly  no  part  of  his  ransom, 
he  believes,  went  either  to  Rome,  or  to  any  part  of 
the  province  of  Salerno.  He  saw  it  himself  paid 
and  distributed,  each  man  present  at  the  time  of  the 
capture  getting  his  share,  and  a  certain  percentage 
kept  back  for  the  general  expenses  of  the  band. 
But  he  was  told  by  them  that  Apulia  was  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  brigandage,  and  that  there  they  had  a 
general  named  Crocco,  who  they  said  was  in  com¬ 
munication  with  Rome.  He  asked  how  many  men 
this  Crocco  had  under  him,  and  was  answered,  “  A' 
thousand  men  and  many  captains,  as  well  as  six. 
hundred  men  in  the  Basilicata.”  They  also  told 
him  that,  in  1861,  Spanish  generals  eame  to  lead! 
those  fighting  for  Francis  the  Second  against  Victor- 
Emmanuel,  and  that  one  of  them,  named  Borj^,  had- 
an  enormous  black  beard,  which  they  said  he  always 
held  in  his  left  hand  when  he  drank  milk,  of  which 
he  was  very  fond.  Their  sympathies  go  deeldedly 
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with  Bomba,  in  preference  to  B  Rh  Galantuomo ;  for 
once  when  the  conversation  was  becoming  dan^r- 
ously  personal  concerning  Mr.  Moens’s  ears,  and 
“  his  beard  with  his  chin  attached,”  to  turn  the  sub¬ 
ject  he  asked  Manzo,  the  captain,  what  they  would 
do  with  Victor  Emmanuel  if  they  caught  him  ? 
“  They  all  chuckled  at  such  an  idea,  and  Manzo 
declai^  that  he  would  have  ten  millions  of  ducats 
and  then  kill  him.  To  Francis  the  Second,  if  they 
caught  him,  they  said  they  would  give  a  good  dinner 
and  then  release  him.” 

One  of  the  most  curious  things  in  this  account  is 
to  trace  the  gradual  hardening  of  the  system,  and 
the  elimination  of  all  British-bred  fastidiousness,  as 
the  unfortunate  captive  became  more  and  more  fa¬ 
miliar  with  hardship.  The  day  after  their  capture, 
Mr.  Aynsley  and  Mr.  Moens  were  offered  a  little 
piece  of  hai^  sausage  called  supersato ;  but  after  dis¬ 
cussing  its  digestible  qualities  they  gave  it  back,  tell¬ 
ing  the  brigands  that  it  would  not  agree  with  them. 
They  laughed,  and  the  captain  said,  “  They  will  like 
it  by  and  by  ” :  which  truly  came  to  pass.  Mr.  Moens 
never  heard  the  last  of  this.  It  must  have  seemed 
strange  to  men  who  are  thankful  for  a  handful  of  In¬ 
dian  com  daily,  who  rejoice  over  a  tough  sheep  or  a 
lean  and  scraggy  goat,  and  to  whose  palates  any¬ 
thing  that  will  keep  body  and  soul  toother  comes  as 
acceptable  food,  it  not  as  delicious  luxury.  A  bit 
of  supersato  was  a  luxury  to  the  brigands ;  and 
when  their  prisoners  declined  it,  they  felt  much  as 
we  should  feel  if  a  pauper  declined  roast  beef  and 
plum-pudding  on  the  plea  of  indigestibility.  As 
time  went  on,  and  starvation  became  a  daily  com¬ 
panion,  nature  broke  up  the  pretty  mosaic  work  of 
civilization  and  the  culinary  art ;  and  raw  onions, 
raw  cabbage,  dry  hard  bread  only  too  dry  to  be 
mouldy,  a  none  of  half-raw  meat,  garlic,  entrails, 
and  even  the  rancid  grease  used  for  greasing  their 
boots,  all  these  things  passed  the  ordeal  of  English 
taste,  and  were  welcomed  as  means  whereby  to  live. 
It  is  strange  how  quickly  even  the  most  higlily  civil¬ 
ized  man  resolves  into  the  savage  again  when  fairly 
under  the  harrow. 

As  a  rule,  Mr.  Moens  was  treated  tolerably  well 
by  the  brigands,  as  has  been  said  ;  but  he  had  two 
tormentors,  Pepino  and  Scope,  and  when  left  under 
their  charge,  fared  ill  enough.  Manzo  was  the  cap- 
tmn  of  the  whole  force,  and  was  a  bandit  of  some¬ 
what  more  likeness  to  the  popular  ideal  than  the 
rest.  He  was  handsome,  fairly  good  tempered, 
prompt,  and,  in  his  own  way,  generous ;  always 
kind  to  his  captives  when  not  half  maddened  by 
disappointments  respecting  the  arrival  of  the  money, 
when  there  would  M  highly  unpleasant  scenes,  and 
threats  of  ears  and  head,  and  the  like,  which  did  not 
tend  to  reAssure  the  Englishman  ;  though  he  gener¬ 
ally  answered,  “  As  you  please,”  and  took  the  thing 
with  perfect  coolness.  Manzo  was  not  a  man  to  be 
trifled  with,  either  by  his  prisoners  or  his  men.  In¬ 
deed,  from  his  men  he  exacted  an  obedience  that  left 
no  quesdon  of  a  divided  command. 

One  day  “  Guange,  who  had  been  a  soldier  in  the 
Italian  army,  and  who  had  become  a  brigand  merely 
for  having  been  away  from  his  regiment  one  day 
without  leave,  was  having  an  altercation  with  one 
of  his  comrades,  and,  like  these  people,  wished  to 
have  the  last  word.  Manzo  told  him  to  be  quiet, 
and  just  because  he  did  not  obey  at  once,  he  rushed 
at  him,  knocked  him  down,  and  kept  hitting  him 
and  rubbing  his  face  on  the  stones.  Still  Guange 
would  not  be  quiet,  until  Manzo  had  pounded  his 
face  into  a  jelly,  it  being  quite  bruised,  and  bleeding 


freely.  Even  his  gums  were  cut  badly  from  the 
grinding  against  the  ground.  Manzo  looked  a  per¬ 
fect  demon  when  excited  ;  he  curled  up  his  lips,  and 
showed  all  his  teeth,  and  roared  at  his  victim,  jerk¬ 
ing  out  his  words.  The  implicit  obedience  generally 
shown  to  him  by  the  members  of  his  band  was  ex¬ 
traordinary.  They  loved  him  on  account  of  his  un¬ 
selfishness  as  regards  food,  he  being  always  willing 
to  give  away  his  own  share,  and  they  feared  him  be¬ 
cause  he  had  shown  on  one  or  two  occasions  that  he 
did  not  scruple  to  shoot  any  of  them  on  the  spot  if 
they  refused  to  obey  orders.” 

l^en  the  “  order  of  release  ”  came  for  the  pris¬ 
oner  in  the  shape  of  the  last  instalment  of  ransom, 
Manzo  sent  round  the  hat,  in  order  that  Mr.  Moens 
should  “  go  to  Naples  like  a  gentleman,”  and  made 
up  a  sum  of  seventeen  and  a  naif  napoleons,  besides 
rings  and  other  keepsakes.  But  this  was  not  a  very 
large  percentage  on  a  ransom  of  thirty  thousand  duc¬ 
ats  ;  and  the  Englishman  took  all  he  could  get,  and 
asked  for  more,  getting  some  things  he  wanted,  but 
not  others.  He  got  Generoso’s  ring  and  knife,  — the 
knife  that  had  already  taken  the  lives  of  two  men, 
—  giving  in  exchange  the  small  penknife  with 
which  he  had  whittled  out  a  spoon,  and  carved  a 
cross,  and  made  many  other  little  matters,  to  the  in¬ 
tense  admiration  and  amazement  of  the  brigands; 
but  he  just  missed  by  an  accident  a  very  thick  and 
long  gold  chain,  for  which  he  asked  Manzo,  and 
which  he  would  have  had,  but  that  the  gentleman 
was  called  away  while  he  was  taking  it  off  to  present 
to  him.  He  got  five  rings  in  all,  which  Manzo’s 
mother  made  him  show  two  peasants  after  he  was 
free ;  and  which  she  evidently  considered  reflected 
great  dignity  on  her  as  the  mother  of  one  who  had 
shown  such  princely  generosity. 

But  if  times  were  more  tolerable  when  Manzo  was 
with  his  band,  they  were  very  intolerable  when  Mr. 
Moens  was  left  with  only  a  guard,  while  the  captain 
was  off,  either  on  a  foraging  expedition,  or  looking 
after  those  eternal  instalments  which,  though  paid, 
could  not  be  “  lifted  ”  because  of  the  soldiery. 
When  with  Pepino’s  band  especially,  things  went 
hard  with  him.  As  they  were  to  have  no  ^are  in 
his  expected  ransom,  they  looked  upon  him  as  a  nui¬ 
sance,  and  grudged  every  morsel  of  food  they  were 
obliged  to  give  him.  Pepino  stole  his  drinking-cup, 
his  capuce  or  hood,  in  fact  all  he  could  lay  his  nan^ 
on ;  and  they  half  starved  him  ;  making  a  point  of 
speaking  to  him  with  the  utmost  brutality,  and  con¬ 
stantly  threatening  his  life  with  their  pistob,  guns, 
and  knives. 

One  great  game  in  which  they  indulgeil  was 
thrusting  their  Knives  quickly  between  his  body  and 
his  arms.  Their  captive  says,  “  I  never  allowed  my¬ 
self  to  show  the  slightest  fear,  and  always  told  them 
that  it  was  nothing  to  die,  it  was  soon  over,  and  that 
the  next  world  was  far  better.  They  all  have  the 
most  abject  fear  of  death,  and  I  always  tried  to  im¬ 
press  them  with  the  idea  that  Englishmen  never 
fear  to  die,  and  that,  if  they  wished  it,  thev  were 
perfectly  welcome  to  take  my  life,  as  it  would  save 
me  and  my  friends  so  much  trouble.  I  felt  sure  that 
in  a  short  time  they  would  discontinue  trying  to 
frighten  me,  when  they  found  out  that  I  only  laiigh- 
ed  at  their  attempts,  and  ridiculed  them  for  their 
fear  of  death.” 

It  was  the  only  thing  to  make  them  respect  him, 
though  another  time  it  was  a  chance  whetiicr  the 
Engush  spirit  would  lead  to  good  or  evil  for  him. 
They  were  going  up  a  very  steep  ascent,  when 
Generoso,  who  was  immediately  behind  Mr.  Moens, 
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kept  hitting  and  poking  me  with  the  barrel  of  his 
gun,  because  I  did  not  ascend  as  quickly  as  he  wish¬ 
ed,  though  I  was  close  behind  the  man  before  me. 
At  last  I  turned  round  in  a  pretended  rage,  and 
with  my  stick  in  both  hands,  raised  it  over  his  head. 
He  shrunk  back  and  brought  his  gun  up  to  his 
shoulder  with  an  oath.  Two  or  three  ran  up.  I 
caught  hold  of  him,  but  at  the  same  time  they  abus¬ 
ed  me,  and  seemed  (|uite  taken  back  at  the  idea  of 
a  ricattato  threatening  one  of  themselves.  I  told 
them  I  w.alked  as  well  as  they  did,  and  1  would 
not  be  bullied,  so  it  was  no  use  attempting  it,  — 
that  they  might  kill  me  if  they  wished,  and  the 
sooner  tlie  better.  I  found  this  answer  capitally, 
and  I  was  never  touched  again  while  on  the  march, 
and  it  was  from  this  moment  that  they  began  to 
respect  me  a  little  for  my  apparent  disregard  of 
death ;  and  when  we  arrivecl  at  the  camp-fire,  it 
was  immediately  narrated  how  I  had  threatened  to 
kill  a  companion,  this  being  the  term  they  alwa^-s 
use  when  speaking  of  each  other.” 

These  camp-fires  on  the  mountains  are  the  really 
picturesejue  circumstance  of  a  brigand’s  life,  and 
when  lying  round  them  the  only  tune  when  he  is 
picturesque  \  for  his  uniform,  which  looks  well 
enough  when  new,  soon  gets*  tom  and  dirty,  and 
incomplete,  —  this  article  being  left  behind  in  a 
sudden  flight,  —  that  article  falling  as  a  legacy  to 
an  accommodating  peasant  who  has  taken  it  to 
wash  or  to  repair,  and  on  whose  hands  the  unex¬ 
pected  appearance  of  troops  finally  throws  the  dan¬ 
gerous  treasures,  —  while,  as  for  the  gay  foppery  of 
rings  and  chains  and  colored  scarves  and  kerchiefs, 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  stock  adornments,  they  exist 
certainly,  but  they  appear  only  on  rare  festal  days, 
when  the  times  are  considered  safe,  and  finery  and 
jollity  not  out  of  season.  But  these  times  are  very 
rare ;  the  main  object  of  a  brigand’s  lite  being  to 
procure  food,  either  by  “  tithes  in  kind,”  levied  in 
unfriendly  districts,  or  by  exchange  and  barter  when 
the  peasants  are  of  a  more  commercial  and  obliging 
frame  of  mind,  or  as  future  ransom-money  in  the 
shape  of  defenceless  wayfarers  with  families  who 
respect  their  ears,  and  would  rather  not  have  their 
heads  sent  to  them  in  a  paper  parcel,  while  their 
bodies  feed  the  wolves  on  the  mountains. 

But  round  the  fires  at  night,  —  then  Salvator  Rosa 
lives  again,  and  the  brigand  of  the  drama  and  the 
studio  IS  in  some  sense  realized.  Swarthy  men  lying 
in  every  attitude  round  the  blazing  pile,  their  guns 
in  their  hands,  their  dark  faces  gleaming  in  the  light, 
while  hooded  sentinels  watch  silently  under  the 
shadow  of  the  rocks  and  through  the  long  vista  of 
the  darkened  trees,  overhead  the  sky  glittering  with 
stars,  and  the  old  mountain  echoes  ringing  to  the 
sound  of  song  and  laughter,  —  seen  just  as  a  picture 
the  thing  is  well  enough,  and  full  of  admirable  mate¬ 
rial  for  artists  and  the  like,  but  that  is  all.  Any 
I  group  of  men,  from  soldiers  to  settlers,  bivouacking 
in  the  open  air,  affords  the  same  combination  of  light 
and  line ;  and  one  need  not  go  to  melodramatic 
thieves  even  for  studies  after  Salvator  Rosa. 

The  dresses  of  the  two  bands,  hlanzo’s  and  Pepino 
Cerino’s,  were  sensible  and  wise-like  enough,  and 
with  far  more  simplicity  and  less  finery  than  is  the 
current  notion  of  a  brigand’s  wardrobe.  Manzo’s 
men  had  long  jackets,  of  stout  brown  cloth  the  color 
of  withered  leaves,  with  a  most  useful  and  generous 
arrangement  of  pockets,  —  one  pocket  especially,  in 
the  t^k,  being  not  unlike  a  pantomime  clown’s. 
Mr.  Moens  has  seen  a  pair  of  trousers,  two  shirts, 
three  or  four  pounds  of  bread,  a  bit  of  dirty  bacon, 


cheese,  and  other  things  brought  out  thence,  one  by 
one,  when  a  search  was  made  for  any  missing  article ; 
in  fact,  it  is  the  sack,  or  hand-bag,  of  modem  d^'s, 
sewed  inside  the  coat,  and  not  carried  outside.  The 
waistcoats,  of  dark-blue  cloth,  were  buttoned  at  the 
side,  but  had  showy  gilt  buttons  down  the  centre, 
and  they,  too,  had  an  arrangement  of  pockets  of 
great  use,  for  in  the  lower  were  kept  spare  car¬ 
tridges,  balls,  gunpowder,  knives,  &c.,  while  above 
went  the  watch  in  one,  and  percussion  caps  in  the 
other.  The  trousers  were  of  dark-blue  cloth  like 
the  waistcoat,  and  were  cut  like  other  men’s  trou¬ 
sers.  Cerino’s  band  were  in  dark-blue  coats  and 
trousers,  with  bright  green  waistcoats  adorned  with 
small  silver  buttons ;  and  they  all  had  belts  for  car¬ 
tridges,  &c.,  and  all  had  hoods  attached  by  a  button 
to  their  jackets,  which,  however,  were  often  lost  in 
the  woods,  and  always  at  a  premium  when  retained. 
They  had  wide-awakes ;  and  one  which  Manzo  gave 
to  Mr.  Moens  as  being  rather  more  sightly  than  his 
own,  had  inside  it  the  label  of  ChnsU-  of  Grace- 
church  Street,  who  happened  to  be  the  Englishman’s 
own  hatter  when  at  home. 

But  the  blessing  of  blessings  to  the  brigands  in 
the  way  of  clothing  is  the  capote,  the  large-hooded 
cloak  worn  in  Italy  by  peasants,  and  familiar  to  all 
who  have  travelled  on  the  Continent  as  a  general 
article  of  dress  everywhere,  with  certain  slight  modi¬ 
fications  of  cut.  Manzo  gave  Mr.  Moens  one  of 
these  capotes,  but  as  time  went  on,  and  these  and 
other  things  became  scarcer,  he  had  to  share  it  at 
night  with  Pavone,  one  of  the  band,  who  had  a 
habit  of  snoring,  and  who  was  not  quite  as  fragrant 
as  a  bottle  of  eau-de-Cologne. 

When  the  poor  captive  was  ill,  as  he  was  once,  — 
so  ill  £hat  he  thought  they  would  have  “  to  dig  a 
shallow  hole  to  put  his  body  in,”  he  gave  Pavone 
an  uncomfortable  night  by  “  hitting  him  to  stop  his 
snoring,  rolling  myself  round,  ami  so  dragging  the 
covering  from  him,  and  groaning  from  the  pain  I 
suffered ;  but  I  must  say  for  all  that  he  was  most 
forbearing.”  This  bad  fit  of  illness  (diarrhoea)  was 
cured  by  some  cheese  made  of  cow’s  milk.  Lorenzo, 
another  brigand,  cured  himself  of  fever  by  drinking 
a  good-sized  bottle  of  castor-oil  at  one  pull,  and 
about  ninei^  times  as  much  quinine  as  would  lie  on 
a  franc.  This  somewhat  heroic  remedy  cut  down 
in  a  day  a  fever  which  had  lasted  a  fortnight. 

One  of  the  causes  which  lengthened  the  captivity 
of  Mr.  Moens,  was  the  belief  of  the  brigands  that 
he  was  a  highly  influential  personage,  related  to 
Lord  Palmerston,  and  of  such  importance  that  the 
Italian  government  would  pay  his  ransom,  whatever 
the  amount  asked.  Wherefore,  they  fixeil  it  origi¬ 
nally  at  a  hundred  thousand  ducats  for  himself  and 
Mr.  Aynsley,  equal  to  seventeen  thousand  pounds ; 
then  after  a  few  minutes’  conversation  with  Sento- 
nio,  “  a  tall,  clumsy  ruffian  with  black  eyes,  hair, 
and  beard,”  it  was  reduced  to  half,  namely,  fifty 
thousand  ducats;  but  finally  they  accepted  thirty 
thousand,  which  was  a  considerable  reduction  from 
the  first  demand.  Many  and  great  were  the  diffi¬ 
culties,  not  about  raising  the  sum,  but  about  trans¬ 
mitting  it.  The  laws  against  paying  ransom  to  the 
brigands,  or  trafficking  with  them  in  any  way,  are 
very  severe;  and  as  the  capture  of  an  English 
milord,  a  relation  of  Lord  Palmerston,  and  the 
friend  of  the  Italian  government,  had  ercated  im¬ 
mense  excitement,  the  whole  country  was  scoured  by 
soldiery,  to  the  imminent  risk  of  the  poor  captive’s 
life,  when  they  came  to  shots  with  the  brigands. 
For,  as  he  says,  they  al way*  seem  to  take  sjiocial 
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aim  at  him,  as  he  was  the  tallest  of  the  party ;  and 
he  was  thus  in  even  more  than  equal  uai^er  with 
the  rest  of  a  bullet  through  the  heart.  Tiieir  ac¬ 
tivity  added  to  the  prolongation  of  his  captivity; 
for  the  brigands  would  not  let  him  go  without  the 
money,  and  the  money  could  not  be  brought  up  to 
the  band;  and  so  the  whole  thing  was  a  game  at 
cross-purposes  and  checked  intentions,  and  an  im¬ 
mense  amount  of  suffering,  mental  and  physical. 

It  was  a  tremendous  moment  for  both  Mr.  Moens 
and  his  then  fellow-captive,  Mr.  Aynsley,  when 
they  drew  lots  as  to  which  should  be  set  free  to  go 
and  raise  the  ransom.  Mr.  Moens  held  the  pieces 
of  wood  which  were  to  decide  the  lots,  and  Mr. 
Aynsley  drew.  When  he  drew  the  fortunate  longer 
one  of  the  two,  “  I  must  confess  I  felt  as  if  I  had 
been  drawing  for  my  life  and  I  had  lost,”  says  Mr. 
Moens.  A  minute  forwards,  the  report  of  a  gun 
—  the  bullet  whizzing  over  the  prisoner’s  head  — 
told  the  band  that  ^e  soldiers  were  upon  them. 
Mr.  Aynsley  had  met  them,  almost  immediately 
after  leaving  the  brigands,  and  they  started  in  hot 
pursuit.  No  good  was  done;  no  good  ever  was 
done  by  the  smdiers ;  only  poor  lilr.  Moens  slipped 
and  fell  in  the  general  flight,  nearly  broke  his  arm, 
nearly  got  drowned,  and  was  nearly  shot;  but 
finally  escaped  all  these  close  chances  to  which  his 
would-be  rescuers  subjected  him,  thanking  Crod  for 
his  safety,  but  “  feeling  anything  but  charitably  dis¬ 
posed  towards  the  rulers  who  ought  years  ago  to 
have  cleared  their  country  from  these  ruffians,  in¬ 
stead  of  leaving  them  alone  till  they  carried  ofi*  an 
Englishman.” 

He  never  had  any  very  good  chance  of  escape 
save  once ;  when,  if  he  would  have  shot  two  sleep¬ 
ing  men,  and  one  other  awake  and  at  a  distance, 
he  might  perhaps  have  got  away.  Scope  was  the 
one  at  a  distance,  he  having  moved  away  two  or 
three  yards  from  his  gun  in  order  to  get  into  the 
sun  while  he  was  frt'eing  his  shirt  of  vermin.  For 
the  brigands,  who  rarely  change  their  clothes,  and 
never  wash  themselves,  are,  as  might  be  expected, 
overrun  with  vermin  to  a  most  disgusting  extent. 
Mr.  Moens  was  inside  a  cave.  Sentonio  and  Pavone 
had  laid  their  carcasses  across  the  entrance,  and 
Seope,  as  was  said,  had  moved  off  to  a  little  dis¬ 
tance.  Two  guns,  one  single,  the  other  double- 
barrelled,  lay  within  reach  of  his  arm;  he  might 
seize  one  and  kill  the  two  sleeping  men,  and 
Scope  too,  ^f  he  threatened  to  move.  It  was  a 
temptation,  and  he  pondered  over  it, — but  his  mind 
and  heart  revolted  from  a  double,  perhaps  triple 
murder ;  his  life  was  in  no  immediate  danger ;  he 
fully  believed  that  the  ransom  would  be  finally  all 
settled ;  and,  to  turn  away  his  thoughts,  he  opened 
the  little  book  of  Psalms  he  had  with  him,  when 
his  eye  fell  upon  the  passage,  “Deliver  me  from 
blood  -  guiltiness,  O  Lord  I”  The  words  spoke 
home ;  he  resolutely  put  the  temptation  behind  him, 
amused  himself  with  picking  out  the  grains  of 
wheat  and  rye  from  some  ears  he  had  plucked, 
and  then  a  herd  of  cattle  passing  near  woke  the 
sleepers,  and  destroyed  his  only  available  chance 
of  escape. 

This  same  Pavone  was  a  double  murderer;  for 
the  first  crime  he  had  been  imprisoned  three  years ; 
but,  repeating  the  amiable  weakness,  he  had  been 
afraid  to  face  the  authorities,  and  so  took  to  the 
woods.  His  wife  and  children  were  in  prison,  that 
being  the  practice  of  the  Italian  government  con¬ 
cerning  the  families  of  brigands.  He  would  have 
given  himself  up  to  release  them,  but  that  he  was 


afraid  of  Manzo’s  vengeance  against  members  of 
his  family,  all  of  whom  would  be  murdered  on  the 
first  opportunity  if  he  had  deserted.  Else  it  is  not 
an  uncommon  thing  for  the  minor  members  of  a 
band  to  give  themselves  up  when  they  have  amassed 
a  certain  sum  of  money,  whereby  they  can  be  well 
fed  while  in  prison  for  their  term.  This  they  call 
“retiring  from  business”;  and  a  very  pleasant  and 
profitable  retiring  it  is. 

Great  care  was  taken  that  Mr.  Moens  should 
never  see  any  of  the  peasants  who  came  up  to  trans¬ 
act  their  small  business  with  the  brigands.  It  was 
a  matter  of  indifference  whether  thev  saw  him  or 
not,  but  he  was  not  to  see  them,  so  that  he  might 
not  be  able  to  recognize  and  thus  bear  witness 
against  them,  to  the  result  of  twenty  years’  impris¬ 
onment  for  them  if  detected.  He  had  to  sit  out  of 
the  way,  pull  his  capote  over  his  face,  lie  on  his 
back,  go  through  all  sorts  of  voluntary  methods  of 
blindness,  when  the  bread,  and  the  meat ,  and  the 
ciceri  (a  curious  kind  of  pea,  only  one  in  a  pod, 
and  the  name  of  which  every  one  was  obliged  to 
pronounce  on  the  night  of  the  Sicilian  vespers, 
when  those  who  did  not  give  it  the  full  Sicilian 
accent  were  set  down  as  S’rench  and  killed),  the 
milk,  and  the  washing,  and  the  rosolio  came  up, 
and  monepr  was  chinked  out,  and  the  band  kept 
from  starving,  for  that  day  at  least.  It  was  the  one 
point  of  honor,  also  of  common-sense  precaution, 
with  the  brigands. 

Gambling  is  the  favorite  brigand  amusement ;  and 
they  gamble,  as  they  do  all  things,  to  excess.  Manzo 
lost  seventy  napoleons  at  one  toss ;  and  the  private 
shares  of  ransom-moneys  change  hands  twenty  times 
before  finally  dispersed  and  disbursed  in  the  plains. 
They  wished  Mr.  Moens  to  play  with  them,  but  he, 
shrewdly  suspecting  that  it  would  be  a  case  of 
“  Heads  I  win,  tails  you  lose,”  tried  the  experiment 
with  confetti.  They  lost,  and  laughed  in  his  face 
when  he  asked  them  to  pay  up ;  on  which  he  took 
the  hint,  and  declined  the  heavier  stakes.  'The  day 
when  the  last  of  his  ransom  was  paid,  there  was 
great  gambling  going  on,  and  in  a  short  time  the 
money  was  nearly  all  in  the  hands  of  four  men,  the 
captain,  Generoso,  Andrea,  and  Pasquale. 

On  the  whole,  now  that  the  danger  is  past,  the 
money  gone,  and  no  real  damage  done  to  any  one, 
it  is  an  experience  scarcely  to  M  much  regretted. 
The  ears  of  Mr.  Moens  were  saved,  his  limbs  were 
saved,  his  life  was  saved;  and  for  the  “compliment” 
of  a  few  thousands  he  has  had  an  experience  and  an 
adventure  of  startling  magnitude  in  these  prosaic 
times  of  ours.  He  has  seen  what  no  other  English¬ 
man  of  the  time  has  seen,  and  has  done  what  no  one 
else  has  done,  and  has  written  a  bright  and  charm¬ 
ing  book  as  the  result,  with  one  piece  of  advice  as 
the  moral,  very  patent  to  the  reader,  namely.  Do 
not  travel  with  much  luggage,  whether  consisting 
of  photographic  plates  or  not,  and  do  not  travel  in 
brigand-haunted  places  at  all,  with  luggage  or  with¬ 
out.  The  heavy  baggage  was  in  part  the  cause  of 
the  Englishman's  disaster. 

Continentals  do  not  understand  our  love  of  work 
and  turmoil,  and  the  only  facts  that  seem  to  have 
at  all  shaken  the  belief  of  the  brigands  that  they 
had  captured  a  milord  were  the  blackened  state  of 
his  hands  from  his  manipulation  of  photographic 
chemicals,  and  his  flannel  trousers,  like  those  which 
Italian  prisoners  wear.  But  they  got  over  these 
two  shocks,  pursued  the  even  tenor  of  their  faith, 
stuck  to  their  text,  and  did  not  abate  in  their  dc- 
I  mands  until  the  very  last 
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A  DEED  OF  DARKNESS  town.  It  was  nearly  noon  when  we  proceeded  to  it 

'*  '  _  ^  en  masse,  and  began  our  harvest.  It  is  merry  work 

Whex,  after  a  forced  absence  (from  political  mo-  and  a  pretty  si^t  this  gathering  of  grapes,  espe- 
tivcs)  of  fifteen  years,  I  was  enabled  in  1848  to  go  cially  when  enlivened,  as  it  was  in  the  present  case, 
back  to  my  own  country,  one  of  the  first  persons  to  by  the  never-ceasing  prattle  and  gladdening  turbu- 
welconie  my  return  was  an  old  fellow-student,  whose  Icnce  of  a  dozen  joyous  small  busybodies  taking  their 
name  had  not  so  much  as  once  met  my  eye  or  my  share,  and  more  than  their  share,  in  it.  There  is 
ear  for  the  last  twelve  years,  and  whose  existence  I  something  intoxicating  in  the  process.  It  seems  as 
had  wcllnigh  forgotten.  though  the  gentle  stimulant  virtually  contained  in 

Curzio  and  I  were  of  about  the  same  age,  had  the  juicy  finiit  asserted  its  exhilarating  powers  be- 
becn  at  school  and  college  at  the  same  time  in  forehand. 

Gkmoa,  had,  without  being  very  intimate,  sown  My  host  told  me  the  lucky  chance  to  which  was 
some  of  our  wild  oats  together,  and  were  actually  owing  the  relative  preservation  of  this  vineyard  from 
embarked  in  the  same  |wlitical  boat  when  it  caMized.  the  prevalent  disease.  The  first  year  he  had  been 
How  he  managed  to  keep  afloat  while  I  sunk,  and  as  great  a  sufierer  as  his  neighbors :  only  one  vine, 
by  what  concourse  of  circumstances  we  came  to  which  grew  against  his  house,  had,  by  a  strange  ex- 
losc  sight  of  each  other  for  so  long,  are  matters  ir-  ception,  brought  forth  healthy  limit.  Wiat  might 
relevant  to  my  purpose.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  Cur-  be  the  cause  of  this  phenomenon  ?  By  dint  of  seek- 
zio  called  on  the  morrow  of  my  arrival,  and  looked  ing,  it  recurred  to  his  memoiy  that  one  day,  from  the 
so  pleased  to  see  me,  spoke  of  old  times  so  feeling-  window  of  his  laboratory,  below  which  grew  the 
ly,  and  of  myself  so  aflectionately,  that  his  genial  vine,  he  had  let  fall  by  chance  a  bagful  of  sulphur, 
warmth  told  upon  me  instantly,  and  I  came  up  to  which  spread  itself  over  the  whole  plant.  Acting 
his  temperature  in  no  time.  In  looks  he  was  scarce-  upon  this  datum,  he  had  tried  sulphur  next  year  on 
ly  altered,  but  his  manner  and  conversation  were  his  vineyard  amid  the  sneers  of  all  round,  and  the 
singularly  improved.  He  talked  well  and  a  good  present  fine  vintage  was  the  result 
dem,  for  which  he  humorously  apol(^zed  by  saying  “  They  ought  to  raise  a  statue  to  you,”  said  I. 

that  he  had  been  gagged  all  his  life  and  that  he  “  I  should  be  well  contented  if  they  would  only 

must  now  make  up  for  lost  opportunities.  Meeting  profit  by  my  experience,”  answered  my  fidend,  “  but 
after  so  long  a  separation  in  such  eventful  times,  we  they  won’t ;  I  am  sure  they  won’t  for  twenty  years 
ran  no  risk  of  lacking  topics  of  conversation.  We  to  come.  They  are  the  slaves  of  routine  and  habit; 
spent  a  few  hours  together  very  agreeably,  at  the  everything  in  the  shape  of  novelty,  however  bene- 
end  of  which  we  both  made  the  very  pleasant  dis-  ficlal,  including  the  statutes  and  self-government,  is 
covery  that  we  had  never  been  such  good  friends  as  a  dead  letter  to  them.” 

we  were  now.  ^  ^  ^  After  expatiating  at  some  length  and  writh  some 

“  You  must  come  and  see  me  in  my  wilds,”  said  waniith  on  this  theme,  he  suddenly  paused,  then 
he,  as  he  was  leaving.  added,  with  some  compunction,  “  I  would  not  preju- 

“  Of  course  I  shall,  as  soon  as  I  have  a  little  leis-  dice  you  too  much  against  these  good  folks,  for  good 
ure,”  said  I.  they  are,  and  have  many  excellent  points.  A  more 

“I  cannot  take  a  put  off,”  he  replied;  “ripe  grapes  docile,  sober,  much-enduring  population  can  hardly 
cannot  wait ;  you  must  really  contrive  to  come  with-  be  met  with ;  there  is  a  natural  mildness  in  their 
in  the  week.  I  have  something  like  a  vintage  to  blood  which  renders  deeds  of  violence  impossible  to 
tempt  you,  a  rarity  not  to  be  disdained  now-a-days.”  them.  Crime,  one  may  say,  is  unknown  in  these 
That  it  was  a  rarity  I  knew  to  my  cost,  for  this  parts ;  only  do  not  speak  to  them  of  progress^:  they 
was  the  second  year  that,  owing  to  the  oidium,  my  are  impervious  to  it.” 

vineyards  had  not  yielded  a  single  grape.  In  short.  He  spoke  well  and  willingly,  as  I  have  already 
he  insisted  with  so  much  good  grace  on  my  naming  remarked,  and  as  I  derived  both  pleasure  and  in- 
a  day,  that  I  named  it  struction  from  what  he  said,  I  managed  to  remain 

The  little  town  of  the  Riviera  of  Genoa,  in  which  by  his  side  during  all  the  process  of  the  vintage.  A 
Curzio  lived,  was  three  hours’  walk  from  that  in  thorough  practical  man,  familiar  with  the  best  meth- 
which  I  had  pitched  my  tent  for  the  time  being.  It  ods  of  local  cultivation,  perfectly  acquainted  with 
stood  half-wiur  up  a  hill  crowned  by  ilex  and  olive,  the  strength  and  the  weakness  of  the  population 
and  —  shall  I  be  permitted  to  add,  that  it  com-  among  which  he  had  spent  his  life,  Curzio  was  for 
manded  a  beautiful  view  of  land  and  sea  ?  I  know  me  an  invaluable  cicerone  on  the  somewhat  new 
that  descriptions  of  natural  scenery  arc  rococo  in  ground  on  which  I  was  treading.  For  if  in  my  long 
our  sensational  days,  and  I  would  fain  not  be  behind  sojourn  abroad  I  had  learned  some  things  of  foreign 
ray  time.  I  was  received  with  the  utmost  cordiality  countries,  I  had  also  unlearned  much  about  my  own, 
by  the  master  and  the  mistress  of  the  house.  Hie  which  I  had  a  very  actual  interest  to  learn  again, 
lady  was  a  brunette,  full  of  character,  and  I  made  And  I  must  say  that  most  of  the  information  I 
speedily  great  friends  with  a  bevy  of  black-eyed,  gleaned  from  my  friend  was  afterwards  fullv  con- 
curly-headed  little  fellows,  who  had  none  of  the  finned  by  subsequent  personal  experience.  Rut  to 
squeamish  bashfulness  of  their  age.  My  host  had  return  to  our  vintage. 

convoked  for  the  occasion  the  ban  and  arriere  ban  ^\^lat  .with  cutting  grapes,  and  what  with  doing 
of  the  notabilities  of  the  neighborhood,  and  there  ample  honor  to  an  excellent  dinner  served  on  the 
was  a  pretty  large  number  present.  Let  me  not  grass,  the  day  was  on  the  wane  before  we  knew 
forget  to  say,  that  my  old  schoolfellow  was  mayor  where  we  were.  Our  Amphytrion,  however,  would 
of  the  town,  doctor  of  the  parish,  and  the  largest  not  hear  of  our  going  home  without  my  first  seeing 
land-owner  therein :  three  qualifications  which  com-  his  Uccelliera.  This  was  situated  on  a  little  emi- 
bkicd  to  make  him  socially,  as  he  was  intellectually,  nence  close  by,  perhaps  a  hundred  paces  above  the 
the  first  personage  of  the  place.  vineyard  in  which  we  had  been  working,  —  a  spot 

The  vineyard  whose  golden  riches  were  destined  famous  for  catching  birds  of  passage.  Catching 
to  fall  under  our  knives  and  scissors  was  scarcely  birds  of  passage  is  a  favorite  sport,  I  ought  rather  to 
I  half  an  hour  distant  fiom  Curzio’s  house  in  the  say  a  passion,  with  all  classes  in  Italy,  and  it  was 
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with  a  treat  of  this  kind  that  my  friend  intended  to 
inaugurate  the  second  and  last  day  of  my  visit  An 
Uccelliera  (fowling-box)  I  beg  to  explain,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  uninitiated,  is  a  small  stone  hut,  the 
smaller  the  better,  from  the  interior  of  which  a  per¬ 
son  holding  the  cords  attached  to  a  double  net  out¬ 
side,  spreading  in  opposite  directions,  can  at  will,  by 
a  single  twitch,  bnng  the  nets  together,  and  thus 
envelojx;  all  the  birds  imprudent  enough  to  have 
ventured  within  the  circumjacent  area. 

The  amount  of  time,  of  patience,  of  labor,  of  inge¬ 
nuity  which  are  lavished  to  lure  and  decoy  the 
feathered  tribe  into  the  fatal  snare  is  something 
astonishing.  The  juiciest  berries  which  may  tempt 
a  bird  out  of  its  road  hang  from  the  shrubs  all  round 
the  n.arrow  enclosure,  the  choicest  seeds  strew  the 
ground ;  caged  birtls  hidden  among  the  foliage  (some 
barbarously  blinded  that  they  may  sing  at  all  sea¬ 
sons)  call  from  their  prison  to  their  free  brethren, 
while  others,  tied  to  one  end  of  a  short  jx)le,  are,  by 
its  being  suddenly  raised,  set  fluttering  most  invit¬ 
ingly.  These  and  an  infinity  of  other  devices  lie  in 
wait  for  the  winged  waj-farers.  The  sport  may  be 
objected  to  on  more  grounds  than  one,  but  certainly 
not  on  that  of  want  of  excitement.  I  have  seen 
grave  senators  pale  with  emotion  at  the  approach  of 
a  flock  of  wild-pigeons,  cut  capers  at  a  happy  catch, 
or  be  out  of  sorts  all  day  at  having  missed  a  flight 
of  linnets. 

Feeling  rather  tired  and  heavy  with  my  day’s 
work,  and  having  besides  to  get  up  betimes  (the 
rendezvous  at  the  Uccelliera  was  for  five  in  the 
morning),  I  begged  leave  at  about  half  past  nine  in 
the  evening  to  retire  to  my  room,  and  I  was  in  the 
act  of  going  thither  when  a  professional  summons 
came  fur  the  Doctor  to  attend  a  woman  in  labor  at 
some  distance.  In  the  uncertainty  of  how  long  he 
might  be  detained,  perhaps  the  whole  night,  it  was 
arranged  between  us,  that  if  by  four  in  the  morning 
he  had  not  come  to  call  me,  as  previoasly  agreed  on, 
I  should  go  by  myself  to  the  place  of  rendezvous. 
He  would  join  me  as  soon  as  possible,  and  at  all 
events  I  should  find  there  some  of  the  gentlemen 
with  whom  I  had  spent  the  day  in  the  vineyard. 
Was  I  sure,  quite  sun;,  of  being  able  to  find  my  way 
alone  to  the  Uccelliera  f  As  sure  as  I  was  that  I 
could  find  my  way  to  bed. 

My  head  was  scarcely  on  my  pillow  when  I  fell 
a.sleep ;  and  so  sound  was  my  slumber,  that  when  I 
did  awake,  it  was  with  a  sense  of  having  overslept 
myself.  I  lighted  a  match,  and  by  its  uncertain  little 
flame  I  looked  at  my  watch,  —  ten  minutes  past  four. 
Since  Curzio  had  not  come  to  rouse  me,  no  doubt 
he  had  had  t^remain  all  night  with  his  patient; 
so  I  rose,  hurKd  on  my  clothes,  stole  softly  down 
the  stairs,  lighted  solely  by  my  cigar,  and  glided  out 
of  the  house.  It  was  darker  than  the  hour  seemed 
to  warrant,  and  at  first  I  could  scarcely  see  two 
steps  before  me ;  but  this  was  only  for  a  few  mo¬ 
ments.  In  proportion  as  I  went  along,  so  did  the 
outlines  of  the  neighboring  objects  begin  to  shape 
themselves,  though  as  yet  dimly ;  the  air  was  heavy 
and  damp,  not  a  star  was  visible.  Nevertheless,  the 
way  to  the  Uccelliera  was  so  easy  —  straight  so  far 
along  the  main  road,  and  then  to  the  right,  through 
a  lane  dwindling  to  a  path  —  that  I  coiud  not  have 
missed  it  if  I  would. 

The  fowling-box  looked  as  if  tenanted  by  Mor¬ 
pheus  himself,  so  profoundly  quiet  was  eveiything 
about  it.  To  my  surprise  the  door  was  shut,  and 
yet  it  must  necessarily  have  been  close  upon  five 
o’clock.  It  was  strange ;  but  what  was  strangest  of 


all  was,  that  there  should  not  be  the  slightest  indi¬ 
cation  of  incipient  dawn  in  the  east  I  took  out  my 
watch,  and  —  the  mystery  was  explained.  It  was 
only  a  quarter  to  three  !  I  had  taken  myself  in  fa¬ 
mously.  In  my  hurry  and  drowsiness  I  had  mistaken 
the  minute  fur  the  hour  hand.  What  was  I  to  do  ? 
Should  I  return  to  the  house,  and  run  the  risk  of 
rousing  my  hostess  by  knocking  fur  admittance,  or 
should  I  walk  and  smoke  during  the  time  to  elapse 
before  five  1  Now,  it  is  one  of  my  constitutional 
weaknesses  to  abhor  inflicting  unnecessary  inconven¬ 
ience  on  any  of  my  friends,  old  or  new,  so  I  speed¬ 
ily  determined  in  favor  of  the  peripatetic  process, 
and  began  leisurely  to  retrace  the  way  I  had  come. 

As  I  was  nearing  the  lane  abutting  on  the  main 
road,  it  began  to  rain  pretty  fast.  I  knew  of  a  place 
near  at  hand,  for  it  had  attracted  my  notice  the  day- 
before,  where  I  could  find  shelter,  and  I  made  for  it 
at  once.  This  was  an  arched  recess  in  one  of  the 
walls  of  the  lane  above  mentioned,  having  just  room 
enough  in  it  for  a  well  breast-high  with  a  stone  seat 
behind  it.  The  well  had  been  abandoned,  and  was 
covered  ;  it  served  now  as  a  resting-place  for  peas¬ 
ants  and  their  loads.  The  walb,  or  muricciuoli, 
which  rose  twice  at  least  my  height  on  each  side,  let 
but  little  light  penetrate  into  tliis  spiecies  of  hole ; 
enough  though,  after  my  eyes  had  had  time  to  get 
accustomed  to  the  obscurity,  to  discern  the  round 
shape  of  the  well  under  my  nose,  and  to  have  a  faint 
perception  that  there  stood  opposite  to  me  something 
more  solid  than  air,  which  might  well  chance  to  be 
another  wall,  or  muricciuolo.  Having  by  this  time 
finished  my  cigar,  I  crossed  my  arms,  Napoleon-like, 
over  my  breast,  shut  my  eyes,  and  asked  myself  if  I 
could  bona  fide  declare  myself  to  be  that  identical 
individual  who,  but  one  short  week  ago,  was  buying 
Giusti’s  Poeitie,  at  Truchy’s,  on  the  Boulevart  des 
Italiens  ;  and  while  I  was  considering  the  question, 
I  felt  touched  by  a  magic  wand,  and  conveyed  to  the 
Boulevart  aforesaid,  where  the  first  thing  I  saw  was 
a  patrol  of  soldiers  bearing  down  on  me  with  meas¬ 
ured  tread. 

A  sound  of  footsteps,  not  dreamed  of  this  time, 
real  footsteps  of  several  persons  reverberating 
through  the  narrow  passage,  fell  upon  my  ear. 
They  came  from  the  heights,  I  mean  from  the  side 
opposite  to  the  town,  and  had  somewhat  of  the 
regular  tramp  of  soldiers,  or  funeral  liearers.  I 
strained  my  eyes,  —  one,  two,  three,  —  they  passed 
me,  but  lor  the  sound  of  their  stew,  like  a  spectral 
procession,  slow,  solemn,  mute.  The  first,  a  little 
in  advance  of  the  others,  carried  what  I  surmised 
to  be  iron  tools,  from  the  jingling  they  made.  Be¬ 
tween  the  second  and  the  third  there  was  the  length 
of  something  they  bore  iijxm  their  shoulders,  and 
which  accounted  for  the  regular  measure  of  their 
step,  —  a  something  long  and  dark,  save  where  it 
protruiled  beyond  the  back  of  the  second  bearer. 
This  end,  all  wrapped  in  white,  had  a  round,  fantas¬ 
tic  shape,  than  which  nothing  could  be  more  sug¬ 
gestive  of  a  shrouded  head.  The  illusion  was  so 
complete,  that  I  could  not  repress  a  shudder,  which, 
after  a  moment’s  reflection,  was  followed  by  a 
smile. 

My  curiosity,  anyhow,  was  strongly  excited. 
Where  coulil  they  be  going  ?  What  was  it  they 
were  carrying  ?  After  all,  might  it  not  really  be  a 
corpse,  the  victim  of  some  accident,  being  carried 
home  hy  friends  or  neighbors  ?  As  I  was  thus  cogi¬ 
tating,  the  footsteps  stopped,  to  begin  again  almost 
immediately,  but  as  it  seemed  to  me,  in  another 
direction,  and  with  less  dbtinctness.  I  cautiously 
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I  followed  in  their  wake,  and  soon  found  myself  at 
I  the  foot  of  one  of  those  rugged  flights  of  stone  steps 
I  which  at  ever^  turn  give  access  to  the  olive  planta- 
'  tions  of  the  Riviera ;  there  I  came  to  a  stand,  and 
I  listened.  My  mysterious  trio  had  evidently  gone 
:  up  that  wav,  for  the  echo  of  their  feet  came  now, 
a  little  deadened,  from  above  me.  I  went  up  three 
of  the  stone  steps ;  the  tramp  ceased  all  at  once,  ten 
seconds  of  dead  stillness,  then  the  thump  of  some¬ 
thing  heavy  dropped  on  the  earth. 

“Hush!”  said  a  voice,  reprovingly,  “to  work, 
j  and  the  quicker  the  better.  Hist!  what ’s  that ? 
somebody  on  the  watch  ?  ” 

It  was  only  I,  who  in  ascending  another  step  had 
;  unwarily  dislodged  a  loose  stone,  which  had  rolled 
down  noisily.  This  fourth  step  had  brought  my 
eyes  on  a  level  with  the  adjacent  ground,  a  flat 
si^uare,  and  as  far  as  I  could  see,  thickly  planted 
.  with  trees.  Strain  my  ep^es  as  I  would,  I  could  dis¬ 
tinguish  nothing  but  a  vista  of  trunks. 

“  Only  some  ferret,”  suggested  a  second  voice, 

I  after  a  pause,  employed,  I  fancy,  in  listening,  and 
during  which  I  had  scarcely  dared  to  breathe. 

.  “  Jlore  likely  a  fox,”  opined  a  third  voice ;  “  there 

is  plenty  of  that  vermin  hereabouts.” 
j  “  Let  us  hope  so,”  resumed  the  first  voice ;  “  I 
I  I  would  rather  not  be  caught  at  this  sort  of  busi- 
I  j  ness.” 

I  “  Nor  I,”  —  “  Nor  I,”  —  assented  the  other  two 
I  voices  in  succession.  Although  they  spoke  in  whLs- 
j  pers,  I  did  not  lose  a  syllable  of  what  they  said; 
j  but  why  should  they  speak  in  whispers  ? 

I  Voice  No.  1  made  itself  heard  again.  “  This  hole 
is  not  deep  enough ;  dig  deeper,  —  softly.”  A  spade 
{  was  in  motion  instanUy.  The  mention  of  a  hole 
j  (fma)  had  an  ominous  sound  to  my  ears.  A  hole, 
and  to  bury  what  ?  One  had  evidently  been  pre- 
!  pared  beforehand  I  What  could  this  portend  V  Was 
I  I  really  on  the  track  of  some  foul  deed  ? 

I  “  There,  that  will  do,”  said  voice  No.  1,  and  the 
sound  of  the  spade  ceased.  “  Where  is  the  body  ? 

I  Bring  it  here.” 

The  body  (tZ  morlo  !)  my  hair  stood  on  end. 

'  The  ....  thing  fur  which  he  had  asked  was  not 
brought,  but  dragged  to  him.  The  lowering  of  it 
into  the  earth  took  long,  and  was  attended  by  dilfi- 
^  culty.  I  could  hear  the  hard  breathing  of  the  men 
under  the  exertion;  I  could  hear  them  moving 
about,  and  going  to  and  fro  in  search  of  tools,  as  I 
!  supposed,  to  fiK'ilitate  their  task.  At  last  it  was 
accomplished,  and  nothing  remained  but  to  shovel 
in  the  earth.  This  was  done  quickly,  but  cautiously, 
by  three  spades  all  working  at  once.  Tlien  there 
;  was  the  sound  of  the  stamping  of  feet  on  the  freshly- 
turned  ground.  A  fiendish  sneer  from  spokesman 
'  No.  1  crowned  the  horror  of  the  scene.  “We  leave 
‘  you  in  your  snug  berth ;  stay  there  in  peace  and  tell 
no  tales.”  Such  was  the  witty  sally  with  wdiich  prob- 
'  ably  the  murderer  parted  from  his  victim.  It  was 
received  with  suppressed  laughter  by  the  two  wretch¬ 
es,  his  accomplices. 

Thereupon  they  all  left ;  two  went  up,  the  third 
!  down  the  hill  at  full  gallop,  and  across  the  country 
!  in  the  direction  of  the  town. 

j  I  stood  transfixed  as  though  spellbound  for  some 
i  minutes,  and  then  I  too  set  off  as  fast  as  I  could 
i  back  to  my  friend’s  house,  harassed  by  a  feeling  im- 
j  possible  to  describe.  My  hand  was  on  the  knocker, 
j  when  the  door  opened,  and  a  peasant  issued  forth. 
1  asked  him  if  the  Doctor  was  at  home.  He  said 
yes,  —  adding  something  complimentary  about  my 
being  so  early  a  riser.  Judge  of  the  shock  I  got 


when  I  recognized  the  voice  of  the  chief  actor  in  the 
late  drama ! 

I  looked  the  man  full  in  the  face.  He  struck  me 
as  having  a  most  patibulary  countenance,  and  I 
entered  uie  house.  Curzio,  candle  in  hand,  was  at 
the  top  of  the  stairs.  “  Is  that  you  ?  ”  “  Yes,  it  is 
ine.”  “  Where  the  deuse  do  you  come  from,  ilrip- 
ping  wet,  and  with  that  haggard  face?”  “From 
witnessing  a  deed  of  darkness,”  I  replied.  “  Non¬ 
sense,  what  do  you  mean?”  and  he  stareil  at  me 
in  alann.  “  Come  to  my  room,  and  you  shall  hear,” 
said  I.  And  as  soon  as  we  were  closeted,  I  told  him 
my  tale,  told  it  with  an  emotion  and  conviction  that 
were  infectious.  Poor  Curzio  looked  like  a  ghost 
hinaself,  as  he  thrust  both  hands  into  his  hair,  pro¬ 
testing  vehemently  and  incoherently  that  it  could 
not  be,  that  I  was  the  dupe  of  some  hallucination. , 

“  Would  to  God  I  were!”  said  I.  “  By  the  by, 
who  is  that  man  I  met  just  now  leaving  the  house  ?  ” 

“  That ’s  Bastian,  my  bailifl*,  as  trustworthy  a  fel¬ 
low  —  ” 

“Your  trustworthy  fellow  is  a  villain,”  cried  I; 
“  he  was  one  of  the  three,  and  their  chief.” 

This  revelation  had  a  ejueer  and  unexpected  effect 
upon  my  friend.  Ilis  fear-contracted  features  re¬ 
laxed,  his  rigid  mouth  distended,  and  he  burst  forth 
into  one  of  the  most  glorious  laughs  1  ever  heard 
from  mortal  lips.  “My  mulberries,”  he  chuckled; 
“  I  see  it  all  now,  it  is  my  mulberries.” 

It  was  my  turn  now  to  stare  at  him ;  and  it  took 
him  some  time  to  recover  composure  enough  to  give 
me  the  following  explanation:  “You  must  know 
that  ever  since  the  appearance  of  oidium  I  have  had 
it  in  my  mind  to  try  whether  mulberry-trees  could 
or  could  not  be  grown  with  success  on  our  slopes ; 
but  one  thing  or  another  obliged  me  to  postpone  the 
experiment.  If  wc  could  add  the  produce  of  silk¬ 
worms  to  that  of  our  olives,  it  would  be  a  great  help 
to  us  in  our  years  of  bad  crop  or  no  crop  at  all.  I 
must  not  forget  to  say  that  public  feeling  hereabouts 
is  most  opposed  to  the  cultivation  of  mulberry-trees : 
first,  because  it  is  a  novelty,  and  consequently  an 
abomination ;  secondly,  on  account  of  a  certain  local 
tradition,  the  origin  of  which  has  baffled  all  my  re¬ 
searches.  Once  on  a  time,  according  to  this  tradi¬ 
tion,  the  rearing  of  silk-worms  was  the  chief  indus¬ 
try  of  these  parts,  and  the  women  sufficing  for  the 
work,  nothing  was  left  for  the  men  but  to  starve  or 
emigrate.  To  argue  about  the  absurdity  of  this  last 
consequence  would  be  like  pounding  water  in  a  mor¬ 
tar, —  it  is  an  article  of  faith  with  our  folks.  AVell, 
a  few  days  ago,  I  received  from  a  friend  of  mine,  a 
grower  of  mulberry-trees  in  Piedmont,  a  sample  of 
saplings,  six  in  number,  I  believe,  and  I  gave  Bas¬ 
tian  orders  to  plant  them.  He  at  first  made  a  very 
wry  face,  and  then,  after  a  good  deal  of  circumlocu¬ 
tion,  asked  me  if  I  should  have  any  objection  to  his 
planting  them  by  night.  I  inquired  why  at  night 
rather  than  by  day,  —  I  had  of  course  guessed  the 
reason.  You  shall  have  his  answer  in  his  own  words ; 
it  is  instructive  in  many  ways.  “  Why,”  says  he,  “  if 
I  put  in  these  trees  by  day,  and  I  am  seen  doing 
it,  as  I  must  be,  I  shall  be  a  marked  man  for  the  rest 
of  my  life,  which  would  be  especially  vexatious  for 
me  who  have  both  wife  and  children ;  wheretis  if  I 
do  it  by  night,  and  nobody  sees  me,  nobody  can  fix 
the  odium  of  the  deed  upon  me ;  and,  suppose  any 
one  suspects  me,  my  No  is  as  j;ood  as  their  Yes.” 
I  granted  his  request,  and  thus  it  came  to  pass  that 
the  planting  of  my  half-dozen  young  trees  had  to  be 
accomplished  as  though  it  were  a  midnight  crime.” 

Seen  by  the  new  light  thrown  upon  them  by  Cur- 
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tre.  So  I  was  suiTering  deservedly  in  being  taunted 
irith  hawking  about  my  nostrums  of  state  schools 
for  a  class  much  too  wise  to  want  them,  and  of  an 
Academy  for  people  who  have  an  inimitable  style 
already.  To  be  sure  I  had  said  that  schools  ought 
to  be  things  of  local,  not  state,  institution  and 
management,  and  that  we  ought  not  to  have  an 
Academy;  but  that  makes  no  difference.  I  had 
been  meddling  with  practice,  proposing  this  and 
that,  saying  how  it  might  be  if  we  had  established 
this  or  that.  I  saw  what  danger  I  had  been  run¬ 
ning  in  thus  intruding  into  a  sphere  where  I  have  no 
bosiness,  and  I  resolved  to  offend  in  this  way  no 
more.  Henceforward  let  Mr.  Kinglake  belabor  the 
French  as  he  will,  let  him  describe  as  many  tight, 
merciless  lips  as  he  likes ;  henceforward  let  Educa¬ 
tional  Homes  stretch  themselves  out  in  The  Times 
to  the  crack  of  doom,  let  Lord  Fortescue  bewitch 
the  middle  class  with  ever  new  blandishments,  let 
any  number  of  Mansion  House  meetings  propound 
any  number  of  patchwork  schemes  to  avoid  facing 
the  real  difficulty;  I  am  dumb.  I  let  reforming 
and  instituting  alone ;  I  meddle  with  my  neighbor’s 
practice  no  more.  He  that  is  unjust,  let  him  be  un¬ 
just  still,  and  he  which  is  filthy,  let  him  be  filthy  still, 
and  he  that  is  righteous,  let  him  be  righteous  still,  and 
he  that  is  holy,  let  him  be  holy  still. 

This  I  say  as  a  sincere  penitent ;  but  I  do  not  see 
that  there  is  any  harm  in  my  still  trying  to  know 
and  understand  things,  if  I  keep  humbly  to  that,  and 
do  not  meddle  with  greater  matters,  which  are  out 
of  my  reach.  So  having  once  got  into  my  head  this 
notion  of  British  Philmtinism  and  of  the  want  of 
clear  and  large  intelligence  in  our  middle  class,  I  do 
not  consider  myself  bound  at  once  to  put  away  and 
crush  such  a  notion,  as  people  are  told  to  do  with 
their  religious  doubts  ;  nor,  when  the  Saturday  Re¬ 
view  tells  me  that  no  nation  in  the  world  is  so  logical 
as  the  English  nation,  and  the  Morning  Star,  that 
our  grand  national  cbaractcristic  is  a  clear  intelli¬ 
gence  which  penetrates  through  sophisms,  ignores 
commonplaces,  and  gives  to  conventional  illusions 
their  true  value,  do  I  feel  myself  compelled  to  re¬ 
ceive  these  propositions  with  absolute  submission  as 
articles  of  faith,  transcending  reason ;  indeed,  this 
would  be  transcendentalism,  which  the  Saturday  Re¬ 
view  condemns.  Canvass  them,  then,  as  mere  mat¬ 
ters  of  speculation,  I  may;  and  having  lately  had 
occasion  to  travel  on  the  Continent  for  many  months, 
during  which  I  was  thrown  in  company  with  a  great 
variety  of  people,  I  remembered  what  Burns  says 
of  the  profitableness  of  trying  to  see  ourselves  as 
others  sec  us,  and  I  kept  on  tne  watch  for  anything 
to  confirm  or  contradict  my  old  notion,  in  which, 
without  absolutely  giving  it  up,  I  had  begun  certain¬ 
ly  to  be  much  shaken  and  staggered. 

I  must  say  that  the  foreign  opinion  about  us  is  not 
at  all  like  that  of  the  Saturday  Review  and  the  Morn¬ 
ing  Star.  I  know  how  madly  the  foreigners  envy 
u-s  and  that  this  must  warp  their  judgment ;  1  know, 
too,  that  this  test  of  foreign  opinion  can  never  be 
decisive ;  I  only  take  it  for  what  it  is  worth,  and  as 
a  contribution  to  our  study  of  the  matter  in  ques- 
fion. 

But  I  do  really  think  that  the  admirers  of  our 
great  middle  class,  which  has,  as  its  friends  and 
enemies  both  agree,  risen  into  such  preponderating 
importance  of  late  years,  and  now  returns  the 
House  of  Commons,  dictates  the  policy  of  Ministers, 
makes  the  newspapers  speak  with  its  voice,  and  in 
short  governs  the  country,  —  I  do  think,  I  say,  the 
admirers  of  this  great  class  would  be  astounded  if 


they  could  hear  how  cavalierly  a  foreigner  treats 
this  country  of  their  making  and  managing.  “It 
is  not  so  much  that  we  dislike  England,”  a  Prussian 
official,  with  the  graceful  tact  of  nis  nation,  said  to 
me  the  other  day,  “  as  that  we  think  little  of  her.” 
The  Cologne  Gazette,  perhaps  the  chief  newspaper 
of  Germany,  published  in  the  summer  a  senes  of 
letters,  muefi  esteemed,  I  believe,  by  military  men, 
on  the  armies  of  the  leading  Continental  powers. 
The  writer  was  a  German  officer,  but  not  a  Prussian. 
Speaking  of  the  false  military  system  followed  by 
the  Emperor  Nicholas,  whose  great  aim  was  to  turn 
his  soldiers  into  perfectly  drilled  machines,  and  con¬ 
trasting  this  with  the  free  play  left  to  the  individual 
soldier  in  the  French  system:  “In  consequence  of 
their  piirely  mechanical  training,”  says  this  writer, 

“  the  Russians,  in  spite  of  their  splendid  courage, 
were  in  the  Crimean  war  constantly  beaten  by  the 
French,  nay,  decidedly  beaten  even  by  the  English 
and  the  Turks.”* 

Hardly  a  German  newspaper  can  discuss  territo¬ 
rial  changes  in  Europe,  but  it  will  add,  after  its  re¬ 
marks  on  the  probable  policy  of  France  in  this  or 
that  event :  “  England  will  probably  make  a  fuss,  but 
what  England  thinks  is  of  no  importance.”  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  German  newspapers  must  keep  a  phrase  of 
that  kind  stereotyped,  they  use  it  so  often.  France 
is  our  very  good  fnend  just  now,  but  at  bottom  our 
“  clear  intelligence  penetrating  through  sophisms,” 
and  so  on,  is  not  held  in  much  more  esteem  there 
than  in  Germany.  One  of  the  gravest  and  most 
moderate  of  French  newspapers  —  a  newspaper,  too, 
our  very  good  friend,  like  France  herself,  into  the 
bargain  —  broke  out  lately,  when  some  jealousy  of 
the  proposed  Cholera  Commission  in  the  East  was 
shown  on  this  side  the  water,  in  terms  which,  though 
less  rough  than  the  “  great  fool  ”  of  the  Saturday 
Review,  were  still  far  from  flattering.  “  Let  us 
speak  to  these  English  the  only  language  they  can 
comprehend.  England  lives  for  her  trade  ;  cholera 
interrupts  trade ;  therefore  it  is  for  England’s  inter¬ 
est  to  join  in  precautions  against  cholera.” 

Compliments  of  this  sort  are  displeasing  to  remem¬ 
ber,  displeasing  to  repeat ;  but  their  abundance 
strikes  the  attention ;  and  then  the  happy  uncon¬ 
sciousness  of  those  at  whom  they  are  aimed,  their 
state  of  imperturbable  self-satisfaction,  strikes  the 
attention  too,  and  makes  an  inquisitive  mind  quite 
eager  to  see  its  way  clearly  in  this  apparent  game 
of  cross  purposes.  For  never,  surely,  was  there 
such  a  game  of  cross  purposes  played.  It  came  to 
its  height  when  Lord  Palmerston  died  the  other  day. 
Lord  Palmerston  was  England ;  “  the  best  type  of 
our  age  and  country,”  The  Times  well  called  him ; 
he  was  “  a  great  representative  man,  emphatically 
the  English  Minister  ” ;  the  interpreter  of  the  wishes 
of  that  great  middle  class  of  this  country  which  sup¬ 
plies  the  mind,  the  will,  and  the  power  requisite  for 
all  the  great  and  good  things  that  have  to  be  done, 
and  therefore  “  acknowledged  by  a  whole  people  as 
their  best  impersonation.” 

Monsieur  Thiers  says  of  Pitt,  that  though  he  used 
and  abused  the  strength  of  England,  she  was  the 
second  country  in  the  world  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
and  the  first  eight  years  afterwards.  That  was  after 
Waterloo  and  the  triumphs  of  Wellington.  And 
that  era  of  primacy  and  triumphs  Lord  Palmerston, 
say  the  English  newspapers,  has  carried  on  to  this 
hour.  “  What  Wellington  was  as  a  soldier,  that  was 
Palmerston  as  a  statesman.”  When  I  read  these 
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ing  trenchant  or  authoritadTe  about  me,  I  could  do 
no  more  than  look  shocked  and  begin  to  ask  ques¬ 
tions.  “  What  I  ”  I  said,  “  you  hold  the  England  of 
to-day  cheap,  and  declare  that  we  do  not  compre¬ 
hend  the  situation ;  vet  you  rate  the  England  of 
1815  so  high,  and  cdl  our  fathers  and  grandfathers 
the  foremost  people  in  Europe.  Did  they  compre¬ 
hend  the  situation  better  than  we  ?  ’’  “  Yes,”  re¬ 
plied  my  foreign  friends,  “  the  situation  as  they  had 
it,  a  great  deal  better.  Their  time  was  a  time  for 
energy,  and  they  succeeded  in  it  perfectly.  Our 
time  is  a  time  for  intelligence,  and  you  are  not  suc- 
ceeiling  in  it  at  all.” 

Though  I  could  not  hear  without  a  shudder  this 
insult  to  the  earnest  gooil  sense  which,  as  the  Mom- 
tng  Star  says,  may  be  fairly  set  down  as  the  general 
characteristic  of  England  and  Englishmen  every¬ 
where,  yet  1  pricked  up  my  ears  when  my  compan¬ 
ions  talked  of  energy,  and  England’s  success  in  a 
time  for  energy,  because  I  have  always  had  a  notion 
myself  that  energy  —  energy  with  honesty  —  is 
England’s  great  force ;  a  greater  force  to  her,  even, 
than  her  talent  for  penetrating  through  sophisms  and 
ignoring  commonplaces ;  so  I  begged  my  acquaint¬ 
ances  to  explain  a  little  more  fulty  to  me  what  they 
meant.  “  Nothing  can  be  clearer,”  they  answered. 
“Your  Times  was  telling  you  the  other  day,  with 
the  enlightenment  it  so  often  shows  at  present,  that 
instead  of  being  proud  of  Waterloo  and  the  great 
war  which  was  closed  by  it,  it  really  seemed  as  if 
YOU  ought  rather  to  f«!el  embarrassed  at  the  recol¬ 
lection  of  them,  since  the  policy  for  which  they  were 
fought  is  grown  obsolete ;  the  world  has  t^en  a 
turn  which  was  not  Lord  Castlereagh’s,  and  to  look 
back  on  the  great  Tory  war  is  to  look  back  upon  an 
endless  account  of  blo^  and  treasure  wasted. 

“  Now,  that  is  not  so  at  all.  What  France  had  in 
her  head,  from  the  Convention,  *  faithful  to  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  which  will 
not  permit  them  to  acknowledge  anywhere  the  in-  * 
stitutions  militating  against  it,’  to  Napoleon,  with 
his  ‘immense  projects  for  assuring  to  France  the 
empire  of  the  world,’  —  what  she  nad  in  her  head, 
along  with  many  better  and  sounder  notions  destined 
to  happier  fortune,  was  supremacy.  She  had  always 
a  vision  of  a  sort  of  federation  of  the  states  of 
Europe  under  the  primacy  of  France.  Now  to  this 
the  world,  whose  progress  no  doubt  lies  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  more  concert  and  common  purpose  among 
nations,  but  these  nations  free,  self-impelled,  and  liv¬ 
ing  each  its  own  life,  was  not  moving.  Whoever 
knocks  to  pieces  a  scheme  of  this  sort  does  the  world 
a  service.  In  antiquity,  Roman  empire  had  a 
scheme  of  this  sort,  and  much  more.  The  barba¬ 
rians  knocked  it  to  pieces,  —  honor  to  the  barbarians. 
In  the  middle  ages  Frederick  the  Second  had  a 
scheme  of  this  sort  The  Papacy  knocked  it  to 
pieces,  —  honor  to  the  Papacy.  In  our  own  cen¬ 
tury,  France  had  a  scheme  of  this  sort.  Your  fa¬ 
thers  knocked  it  to  pieces,  honor  to  your  fathers. 
They  were  just  the  people  to  do  it  They  had  a 
vigorous  lower  class,  a  vigorous  middle  class,  and  a 
vigorous  aristocracy.  The  lower  class  worked  and 
fought,  the  middle  class  found  the  money,  and  the 
aristocracy  wielded  the  whole. 

“  This  aristocracy  was  high-spirited,  reticent,  firm, 
despising  frothy  declamation.  It  had  all  the  quali¬ 
ties  useful  for  its  task  and  time;  Lord  Grenville’s 
words,  as  early  as  1 793 :  ‘  England  will  never  con¬ 
sent  that  France  shall  arrogate  the  power  of  annul¬ 
ling  at  her  pleasure,  and  under  the  pretence  of  a 
pretended  natural  right,  the  political  system  of  Eu¬ 


rope’;  these  few  words,  with  their  lofty  strength, 
contain,  as  one  may  say,  the  prophecy  of  future  suc¬ 
cess  ;  you  hear  the  very  voice  of  an  aristocracy 
standing  on  sure  ground,  and  with  the  stars  in  its 
favor.  Well,  you  succeeded,  and  in  1815,  after 
Waterloo,  you  were  the  first  power  in  Europe. 
‘  These  people  have  a  secret,’  we  all  said ;  ‘  they 
have  discerned  the  way  the  world  was  going,  and 
therefore  they  have  prevailed ;  while  on  the  other 
hand,  the  “  stars  in  their  courses  fought  against  Sis- 
era.”  ’  We  held  you  in  the  greatest  respect ;  we 
tried  to  copy  your  constitutional  government;  we 
read  your  writers.  ‘  After  the  peace,’  says  George 
Sand,  ‘  the  literature  of  Great  Britain  crossed  the 
straits,  and  came  to  reign  amongst  us.’  It  reigned 
in  Byron  and  Scott,  voices  of  the  great  aristocrati- 
cal  spirit  which  had  just  won  the  victory ;  Scott  ex¬ 
pressing  its  robust,  genial  conservatism,  holding  by 
a  thousand  roots  to  the  past ;  Byron,  its  defiant  force 
and  indomitable  pride. 

“  We  believed  in  you  for  a  good  while ;  but  grad¬ 
ually  it  began  to  dawn  upon  us  that  the  era  for 
which  you  had  had  the  secret  was  over,  and  that  a 
new  era,  for  which  you  had  not  the  secret,  was  be¬ 
ginning.  The  work  of  the  old  era  was  to  prevent 
the  formation  of  a  second  Roman  empire,  and  to 
maintain  a  store  of  free,  rich,  various  national  lives 
for  the  future  to  work  with  anil  bring  to  harmony. 
This  was  a  work  of  force,  of  energy ;  it  was  a  work 
for  an  aristocratical  power,  since,  as  you  yourself  are 
always  saying,  aristocracies,  poor  in  ideas,  are  rich 
in  energv.  You  were  a  great  aristocratical  power, 
and  did  it. 

“  But  then  came  an  era  with  another  work,  —  a 
work  of  which  it  is  the  great  glory  of  the  French 
Revolution  (panlon  us  for  saying  so;  we  know  it 
makes  some  of  your  countr)’men  angry  to  hear  itl 
passionately  to  have  embraced  the  idea,  —  the  wore 
of  making  human  life,  hampered  by  a  past  which  it 
has  outgrown,  natural  and  rational.  This  is  a  work 
of  intelligence,  and  in  intelligence  an  aristocratic 
power,  as  you  know,  does  not  so  much  shine.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  since  the  world  has  been  steadily  moving 
this  way,  you  seem  to  have  lost  your  secret,  and  we 
are  gradually  ceasing  to  believe  in  you.  Y'ou  will 
say,  perhaps,  that  England  is  no  longer  an  aristo¬ 
cratical  power,  but  a  middle-class  power,  wielded  by 
an  industrial  middle  class,  as  the  England  of  your 
fathers  was  wielded  by  a  territorim  aristocracy. 
This  m.ay  be  so ;  and  indeed,  as  the  style,  carriage, 
and  policy  of  England  have  of  late  years  been  by  no 
means  those  of  an  aristocratical  power,  it  probably 
is  so.  But  whatever  class  dictates  it,  your  course, 
allow  us  to  say,  has  not  of  late  years  been  intelli¬ 
gent,  —  has  not,  at  any  rate,  been  successful.  And, 
depend  upon  it,  a  nation  who  has  the  secret  of  her 
era,  who  discerns  which  way  the  world  is  going,  is 
successful,  keeps  rising.  Can  you  yourselves,  with 
all  your  powers  of  seli-satisfaction,  suppose  that  the 
Crimean  war  raised  you,  or  that  your  Indian  mutiny 
raised  you,  or  that  your  attitude  in  the  Italian  war 
raised  you,  as  your  performances  at  the  beginning 
of  the  century  rinsed  you?  Surely  you  cannot. 
You  held  your  own,  if  you  will ;  you  showed  tena¬ 
city  ;  you  saved  yourselves  from  ilisaster ;  but  you 
did  not  raise  yourselves,  did  not  ailvance  one  jot. 

“  Can  you,  on  the  other  hand,  suppose  that  your 
attitude  in  the  Danish  business,  in  the  American 
business,  has  not  lowered  you  ?  You  are  losing  the 
instinct  which  tells  people  how  the  world  is  going ; 
j’ou  are  beginning  to  make  mistakes ;  you  are  fall- 
1  ing  out  of  the  fixmt  rank.  The  era  of  aristocracies 
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18  over ;  nations  must  now  stand  or  fall  by  the  intel¬ 
ligence  of  their  middle  class  and  their  people.  The 
people  with  you  is  still  an  embryo ;  no  one  can  yet 
quite  say  what  it  will  come  to.  You  lean,  therefore, 
with  your  whole  weight  upon  the  intelligence  of 
your  middle  class.  And  intelligence,  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word,  your  middle  class  has  absolutely 
none.” 

I  was  aghast.  I  thought  of  this  great  class,  every 
morning  and  evening  extolled  for  its  clear,  manly 
intelligence  by  a  hundred  vigorous  and  influential 
writers;  and  though  the  fine  enthusiasm  of  these 
writers  had  always  seemed  to  me  to  be  carrying 
them  a  little  too  far,  and  I  had  even  been  guilty  of 
the  indecency  of  now  and  then  calling  my  country- 
*men  Philistines,  these  foreign  critics  struck  me  as 
passing  all  bounds,  and  quite  out-IIeroding  IS>rod. 
Fortunately  I  had  just  received  from  Englsind  a 
copy  of  Mr.  Lowe’s  powerful  and  much-^mired 
speech  against  Reform.  I  took  it  out  of  my  pocket 
“  Now,”  said  I  to  my  envious,  carping  foreigners, 
“just  listen  to  me.  You  say  that  the  early  years 
of  this  century  were  a  time  for  energy,  and  we  did 
well  in  them ;  you  say  that  the  last  thirty  or  forty 
ears  have  been  a  time  for  intelligence,  and  we 
ave  done  ill  in  them.  Mr.  Lowe  shall  answer  you. 
Here  is  his  reading  of  our  last  thirty  or  forty  years’ 
history,  as  made  by  our  middle-cla.ss  Parliament,  as 
he  calls  it,  —  b)'  a  Parliament,  therefore,  filled  by 
the  mind  and  will  of  this  great  class  whose  rule  you 
disparage.  Mr.  Lowe  says :  ‘  The  seven  Houses  of 
Commons  that  have  sat  since  the  Reform  Bill  have 
performed  exploits  unrivalled,  not  merely  in  the 
six  centuries  during  which  Parliament  has  existed, 
but  in  the  whole  history  of  representative  assemblies.’ 

“  He  says :  ‘  Look  at  the  noble  work,  the  heroic 
work  which  the  House  of  Commons  has  performed 
within  these  thirty-five  years.  It  has  gone  through 
and  revised  every  institution  of  the  country ;  it  has 
scanned  our  trade,  our  colonies,  our  laws,  and  our 
municipal  institutions;  everj’thing  that  was  com- 
lalncd  of,  everything  that  had  grown  distasteful, 
as  been  touched  with  success  and  moderation  by 
the  amending  hand.  And  to  such  a  point  have  these 
amendments  been  carried,  that  when  gentlemen 
come  to  argue  this  question,  and  do  all  in  their 
power  to  get  up  a  practical  grievance,  they  fail  in 
suggesting  even  one.’  There  is  what  Mr.  Lowe 
says.  You  see  we  have  nothing  left  to  desire,  ab¬ 
solutely  nothing.  As  Mr.  Lowe  himself  says :  ‘  With 
all  this  continued  peace,  contentment,  happiness, 
and  prosperity,  —  England  in  its  present  state  of 
development  and  civilization,  —  the  mighty  fabric 
of  English  prosperity,  —  what  can  we  want  more  ?  ’ 
Evidently  nothing ;  therefore,  to  propose  ‘  for  Eng¬ 
land  to  make  a  step  In  the  direction  of  democracy 
is  the  strangest  and  wildest  proposition  ever  broached 
by  man.’  People  talk  of  America.  ‘In  America 
the  working  classes  are  the  masters ;  does  anybody 
doubt  that?’  And  compare,  Mr.  Lowe  means, 
England,  as  the  middle  class  is  making  her,  with 
America,  as  the  working  classes  are  making  her. 
How  entirely  must  the  comparison  turn  to  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  English  middle  class  I  'Then,  finally, 
as  to  the  figure  we  cut  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  our 
grandeur  and  our  future,  here  is  a  crowning  sen¬ 
tence,  worthy  of  Lord  Macaulay  himself,  whose  style 
Mr.  Ix)we  enthusiastically  admires :  ‘  The  destiny  of 
England  is  in  the  great  heart  of  England !”’ 

Mr.  Bright  had  not  then  made  his  famous  speech 
about  the  misdeeds  of  the  Tories,  but,  if  he  had,  I 
should  certainly  have  added  that  our  middle  class. 


by  these  unrivalled  exploits  of  theirs,  had  not  only 
raised  their  country  to  an  unpreceilented  height  of 
greatness,  but  had  also  saved  our  foolish  and  ob¬ 
structive  aristocracy  from  being  emptied  into  the 
Thames. 

As  it  was,  however,  what  I  had  urged,  or  rather 
what  I  had  borrowed  fiom  Mr.  Lowe,  seemed  to  me 
exceedingly  forcible,  and  I  lookeil  anxiously  for  its 
eff  ect  on  my  hearers.  They  did  not  appear  so  much 
disconcerted  as  I  had  hoped.  “  Undoubtedly,”  they 
said,  “  the  coming  of  your  middle  class  to  power 
was  a  natural,  salutary  event,  to  be  bles.sed,  not  an¬ 
athematized.  Aristocracies  cannot  deal  with  a  time 
lor  intelligence ;  their  sense  is  for  facts,  not  ideas. 

“  The  world  of  ideas  is  the  possible,  the  future ; 
the  world  of  aristocracies  is  the  established,  the  past, 
which  has  made  their  fortune,  and  which  they  hope 
to  prolong.  No  doubt  your  middle  class  found  a 
great  deal  of  commercial  and  social  business  waiting 
to  be  done,  which  your  aristocratic  governments 
had  left  undone,  and  had  no  talents  fur  doing. 
Their  talents  were  for  other  times  and  tasks ;  for 
curbing  the  power  of  the  crown  when  other  classes 
were  too  inconsiderable  to  do  it ;  for  managing  (if 
one  compares  them  with  other  aristocracies)  their 
affairs  and  their  dependants  with  vigor,  prudence, 
and  moderation,  during  the  feudal  and  patriarchal 
stage  of  society ;  for  wielding  the  force  of  their  coun¬ 
try  against  foreign  powers  with  energy,  finnness, 
and  dignity.  But  then  came  the  moilern  spirit,  tlie 
modem  time  ;  the  notion,  as  we  say,  of  making  hu¬ 
man  life  more  natural  and  rational ;  or,  as  your  phi¬ 
losophers  say,  of  getting  the  greatest  happiness  for 
the  greatest  number.  Ilave  you  succeeded,  are  you 
succeeding,  in  this  hour  of  the  many,  as  your  aris-  ! 
tocracy  succeeded  in  the  hour  of  the  few  ?  You  say  j 
you  are ;  you  point  to  ‘  the  noble  work,  the  heroic  ! 
work  which  the  House  of  Commons  has  pcirformed  i 
within  these  last  thirty-five  years ;  everything  that  I 
was  complained  of,  everything  that  had  grown  dis-  ! 
tasteful,  has  been  touchea  with  success  and  modera-  i 
tion  by  the  amending  hand.’  Allow  us  to  set  clap-  j 
trap  on  one  siile  ;  we  are  not  at  one  of  your  public 
meetings.  What  is  the  raoilera  problem  ?  to  make  | 
human  life,  the  life  of  society,  all  through,  more  i 
natural  and  rational ;  to  have  the  greatest  possible 
number  of  one’s  nation  happy.  Here  is  the  standard 
by  which  we  are  to  try  ourselves  and  one  another 
now,  as  national  grandeur,  in  the  old  regal  and  aris- 
tocratical  conception  of  it,  was  the  standard  for¬ 
merly. 

“  Every  nation  must  have  wished  to  be  England 
in  1815,  tried  by  the  old  standard  :  must  we  all  wish 
to  be  England  in  1865,  tried  by  the  new  standard  ? 
Your  aristocracy,  you  say,  is  as  splendid,  as  fortu-  | 
nate,  as  enviable  as  ever :  very  likely  ;  but  all  the  | 
world  cannot  be  aristocracy.  What  do  you  make 
of  the  mass  of  your  society,  of  its  va.st  middle  and 
lower  portion  ?  Are  we  to  envy  you  your  common 
people  ;  is  our  common  people  to  wish  to  change 
places  with  yours ;  are  we  to  say  that  you,  more  than 
we,  have  the  modem  secret  here  ?  Without  insist¬ 
ing  too  much  on  the  stories  of  misery  and  degrada¬ 
tion  which  are  perpetually  reaching  us,  we  will  say 
that  no  one  can  mix  with  a  great  crowd  in  your 
country,  no  one  can  walk  with  his  eyes  and  ears  I 
open  through  the  poor  quarters  of  your  large  towns, 
and  not  feel  that  your  common  people,  as  it  meets 
one’s  eyes,  is  at  present  more  raw,  to  say  the  very 
least,  less  enviable-looking,  further  removed  from 
civilized  and  humane  life,  than  the  common  people 
almost  anywhere.  Well,  then,  you  are  not  a  sue- 
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cess,  according  to  the  modem  standard,  with  your 
common  people.  Are  you  a  success  with  your  mid¬ 
dle  class  r  They  have  the  power  now ;  what  have 
they  made  of  themselves  ?  what  sort  of  a  life  is 
theirs  ?  A  life  more  natural,  more  rational,  fuller 
of  happiness,  more  enviable,  thew^fore,  than  the  life 
of  the  middle  classes  on  the  Continent  ?  Yes,  you 
will  say,  because  the  English  middle  class  is  the  most 
industrious  and  the  richest.  But  it  is  just  here  that 
you  go  a  great  deal  too  fast,  and  so  deceive  your¬ 
selves. 

“  What  brings  about,  or  rather  tends  to  bring 
about,  a  natural,  rational  life,  satisfying  the  modern 
spirit  ?  This :  the  growth  of  a  love  of  industry, 
trade,  and  wealth ;  the  growth  of  a  love  of  the 
things  of  the  mind ;  and  the  growth  of  a  love  of 
beautiful  things.  There  are  body,  intelligence,  and 
soul  all  taken  care  of.  Of  these  three  factors  of 
modern  life,  your  middle  class  has  no  notion  of  any 
but  one,  the  first.  Their  love  of  industry,  trade,  and 
wealth  is  certainly  prodigious ;  and  their  example 
has  done  us  a  great  deal  of  goo<l :  we  too  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  get  this  love,  and  we  wanted  it.  But  wiat 
notion  have  they  of  anything  else  ?  Do  but  look  at 
them,  look  at  their  lives.  Some  of  us  know  your 
middle  class  very  well,  —  a  great  deal  better  than 
your  own  upper  elass  in  general  knows  them.  Your 
middle  class  is  educated,  to  begin  with,  in  the  worst 
schools  of  your  country,  and  our  middle  class  is  edu¬ 
cated  in  the  best  of  ours.  What  becomes  of  them 
after  that  ?  The  fineness  and  capacity  of  a  man’s 
spirit  is  shown  by  his  enjoyments ;  your  middle  class 
has  an  enjoyment  in  its  business,  we  admit,  and  gets 
on  well  in  business  and  makes  money ;  but  beyond 
that  ?  Drugged  with  business,  your  middle  class 
seems  to  have  its  sense  blunted  for  any  stimulus  be¬ 
sides,  except  religion  ;  it  has  a  religion  narrow,  un¬ 
intelligent,  repulsive.  All  sineere  religion  does 
something  for  the  spirit,  raises  a  man  out  of  the 
bondage  of  his  merely  bestial  part,  and  saves  him  ; 
but  the  religion  of  your  middle  class  is  the  very  low¬ 
est  form  of  intclligential  life  which  one  can  imagine 
as  saving. 

“  What  other  enjoj-ments  have  they  ?  The  news¬ 
papers,  a  sort  of  eating  and  drinking  which  are  not 
to  our  taste,  a  literature  of  books  almost  entirely  re¬ 
ligious  or  semi-religious,  books  utterly  unreadable  by 
an  educated  class  anywhere,  but  which  your  middle 
class  consumes,  they  say,  by  the  hundred  thousand  ; 
and  in  their  evenings,  for  a  great  treat,  a  lecture 
on  teetotalLsm  or  nunneries.  Can  any  life  be  imag¬ 
ined  more  hideous,  more  dismal,  more  unenviable  ? 
Compare  it  with  the  life  of  our  middle  class  as  you 
have  seen  it  on  the  Rhine  this  summer,  or  at  Lau¬ 
sanne,  or  Zurich.  The  world  of  enjoyment,  so  lib¬ 
eralizing  and  civilizing,  belongs  to  the  middle  class¬ 
es  there,  as  well  as  the  world  of  business  ;  the  whole 
world  is  theirs,  they  possess  life ;  in  England  the 
highest  class  seems  to  have  the  monopoly  of  the 
world  of  enjoyment,  the  middle  class  enjoys  itself, 
as  your  Shakespeare  would  say,  in  hugger-mugger, 
and  possesses  life  only  by  reading  in  the  newspapers, 
which  it  does  devoutly,  the  doings  of  great  people. 
Well  then,  we  do  not  at  all  want  to  be  as  your  mid¬ 
dle  class ;  we  want  to  learn  from  it  to  do  business 
and  to  get  rich,  and  this  we  are  learning  a  great 
deal  faster  than  you  think  ;  but  we  do  not;  like  your 
nuddlc  class,  fix  our  consummation  here  :  we  have  a 
notion  of  a  whole  world  besides  not  dreamed  of  in 
your  middle  class’s  philosophy ;  so  they  too,  like  your 
common  people,  seem  to  us  no  success.  'They  may 
be  the  masters  of  the  modern  time  with  you,  but 


they  are  not  solving  its  problem.  They  cannot  see 
the  way  the  world  is  ^ing,  and  the  future  does  not 
belong  to  them.  Talk  of  the  present  state  of  de¬ 
velopment  and  civilization  of  England,  meaning 
England  as  they  represent  it  to  us  !  Why,  the  cap¬ 
ital,  pressing  danger  of  England,  is  the  barbarism 
of  her  middle  class  ;  the  civilization  of  her  middle 
class  is  England’s  capital,  pressing  want.” 

“Well,  but,”  said  I,  stilt  catching  at  Mr.  Lowe’s 
powerful  help,  “the  Parliament  of  this  elass  has 
performed  exploits  unrivalled  not  merely  in  the  six 
centuries  during  which  Parliament  has  existed,  but 
in  the  whole  history  of  representative  assemblies. 
The  exploits  are  there :  ail  the  reforms  we  have 
made  in  the  last  five-and-thirty  years.” 

“  Let  us  distinguish,”  replied  the  envious  foreign¬ 
ers,  “  let  us  distinguish.  We  named  three  powers 
—  did  we  not?  —  which  go  to  spread  that  rational 
humane  life  which  is  the  aim  of  modem  society : 
the  love  of  wealth,  the  love  of  intelligence,  the  love 
of  beauty.  Your  middle  class,  we  agreed,  has  the 
first ;  its  commercial  legislation,  accordingly,  has 
been  very  good,  and  in  advance  of  that  of  foreign 
countries.  Not  that  free-trade  was  really  brought 
about  by  your  middle  class :  it  was  brought  about, 
as  important  refomis  always  are,  by  two  or  three 

freat  men.  However,  let  your  middle  class,  which 
ad  the  sense  to  accept  free-trade,  have  the  credit 
of  it.  But  this  only’  brings  us  a  certain  way.  The 
legislation  of  your  middle  class  in  all  that  goes  to 
give  human  life  more  intelligence  and  beauty,  is  no 
better  than  was  to  be  expected  from  its  own  want 
of  both.  It  is  nothing  to  say  that  its  legislation  in 
these  respects  is  an  improvement  upon  what  you 
had  before  ;  that  is  not  the  question ;  you  are  hold¬ 
ing  up  its  achievements  as  aWilutcly  admirable,  as 
unrivalled,  as  a  model  to  us. 

“  You  may  have  done  —  for  you  —  much  for  re¬ 
ligious  toleration,  social  improvement,  public  instruc¬ 
tion,  munici])al  reform,  law  reform  ;  but  the  French 
Revolution  and  its  consequences  have  done,  upon 
the  Continent,  a  great  deal  more.  Such  a  spectacle 
as  your  Irish  Church  Establishment  you  cannot  find 
in  France  or  Germany.  Your  Irish  land-question 
you  hardly  dare  to  face, —  Stein  settled  as  threaten¬ 
ing  a  land-question  in  Prussia.  Of  the  schools  for 
your  middle  class  we  have  already  spoken ;  while 
these  schools  are  what  they  are,  while  the  schools 
for  your  poor  are  maintained  in  the  expensive,  un¬ 
just,  irrational  way  they  are,  England  is  full  of  en¬ 
dowments  and  foundations,  capable  by  themselves, 
if  properly  applied,  of  puttii^  your  public  education 
on  a  much  better  footing.  In  France  and  Germany 
all  similar  funds  are  thus  employed,  having  been 
brought  under  public,  responsible  management ;  in 
England  they  are  left  to  private,  irresponsible  man¬ 
agement,  and  are,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ton,  wasted. 
You  talk  of  municipal  reform ;  and  cities  and  the 
manner  of  life  in  them  have,  for  the  modern  busi¬ 
ness  of  promoting  a  more  rational  and  humane  life  in 
the  great  body  of  the  community,  incalculable  im¬ 
portance.  Do  you  suppose  we  should  tolerate  in 
France,  Germany,  Switzerland,  Italy,  your  London 
corporation  and  London  vestries,  and  London  as 
they  make  it  ?  In  your  provincial  towns  you  do 
better ;  but  even  there,  do  the  municipalities  show 
a  tenth  part  either  of  the  intelligence  or  the  care  for 
the  ends,  as  we  have  laid  them  down,  of  modern 
soeietv,  that  our  municipalities  show  ? 

“  Your  middle-class  man  thinks  it  the  highest 
pitch  of  development  and  civiliz.ation  when  his  let¬ 
ters  are  carried  twelve  times  a  day  from  Islington 
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to  Camberwell,  and  iVom  Camberwell  to  Islington, 
and  if  railway-trains  run  to  and  fro  between  them 
every  quarter  of  an  hour.  He  thinks  it  is  nothing 
that  the  trains  only  carry  him  from  an  illiberal,  dis¬ 
mal  life  at  Islington  to  an  illiberal,  dismal  life  at 
Camberwell ;  and  tlie  letters  only  tell  him  that 
such  is  the  life  there.  A  Swiss  burgher  takes 
Heaven  knows  how  many  hours  to  go  from  Berne 
to  Geneva,  and  his  trains  are  very  few  ;  this  is  an 
extreme  on  the  other  side ;  but  compare  the  life 
the  Swiss  burgher  finds  or  leaves  at  Berne  or  Gene¬ 
va  with  the  life  of  the  middle  class  in  your  English 
towns.  Or  else  you  think  to  cover  everything  by 
saying :  ‘  We  are  free  I  we  are  free  !  Our  news¬ 
papers  can  say  what  they  like!’  Freedom,  like 
industry,  is  a  very  gootl  horse  to  ride,  —  but  to  ride 
somewhere.  You  seem  to  think  that  you  have  only 
got  to  get  on  the  back  of  your  horse  Freedom,  or 
your  horse  Industry,  and  to  ride  awa^  as  hard  as 
you  can,  to  be  sure  of  coming  to  the  right  destina¬ 
tion.  If  your  newspapers  can  say  what  they  like, 
you  think  you  are  sure  of  being  well  advised.  That 
comes  of  your  inaptitude  for  ideas,  and  aptitude  for 
clap-trap ;  you  can  never  see  the  two  sides  of  a 
question  ;  never  perceive  that  every  human  state  of 
things,  even  a  good  one,  has  its  inconveniences. 
We  can  see  the  conveniences  of  your  state  well 
enough  ;  and  the  inconveniences  of  ours,  of  news¬ 
papers  not  free,  and  prefects  over-busy  ;  and  there 
are  plenty  of  us  who  proclaim  them.  You  eagerly 
repeat  after  us  all  we  sky  that  redounds  to  your 
own  honor  and  glory ;  but  you  never  follow  our 
example  yourselves.  You  arc  full  of  acuteness  to 
perceive  the  ill  influence  of  our  prefects  on  us ;  but 
if  any  one  says  to  you,  in  your  turn,  ‘  Tlie  English 
Bj’stem  of  a  great  landed  aristocracy  keeps  your 
lower  class  a  lower  class  forever,  and  materializes 
and  'V'ulgarizes  your  whole  middle  class,’  you  stare 
vacantly  at  the  speaker,  you  cannot  even  take  in 
bis  ideas ;  you  can  only  blurt  forth,  in  reply,  some 
clap-trap  or  other  about  a  ‘  system  of  such  tried  and 
tesU>d  efficiency  as  no  other  country  was  ever  hap¬ 
py  enough  to  possess  since  the  world  was  a  world.’  ” 

I  have  observed  in  my  travels,  that  most  young 
gentlemen  of  our  highest  class  go  through  Europe, 
mom  Calais  to  Constantinople,  with  one  sentence  on 
their  Kps,  and  one  idea  in  their  minds,  which  suf¬ 
fices,  aimarently,  to  explain  all  that  they  see  to 
them  :  Foreigners  don't  wash.  No  doubt,  thought  I 
to  myself,  my  fnends  have  fallen  in  with  some  dis¬ 
tinguished  young  Britons  of  this  sort,  and  had  their 
feelings  wounded  by  them  ;  hence  their  rancor 
ag<ain.«t  our  aristocracy.  And  as  to  our  middle  class, 
foreigners  have  no  notion  how  much  this  class,  with 
us,  cont.ains ;  how  many  shades  and  gradations  in  it 
there  are,  and  how  little  what  is  said  of  one  part  of 
it  will  apply  to  another.  Something  of  this  sort  I 
could  not  help  urging  aloud.  “  You  do  not  know,” 
I  saiil,  “  that  there  is  broken  off,  as  one  may  say, 
from  the  top  of  our  middle  class  a  large  fragment, 
which  receives  the  best  education  the  country  can 
give,  the  same  education  as  our  aristocracy  ;  which  is 
perfectly  intelligent  and  wliich  enjoys  life  perfectly. 
These  men  do  the  main  part  of  our  intellectual 
work,  write  all  our  best  newspapers ;  and  cleverer 
people,  I  assure  you,  are  nowhere  to  be  found.” 

“  Clever  enough,”  was  the  answer,  “  but  they  show 
not  much  intelligence,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word, 
—  not  much  intelligence  of  the  way  the  world  is 
going.  Whether  it  is  that  they  must  try  to  hit  your 
current  public  opinion,  which  is  not  intelligent ; 
whether  it  is  that,  having  been,  as  you  say,  brought 


up  with  your  aristocracy,  they  have  been  too  much 
influencim  by  it,  have  taken,  half  insensibly,  an  aris¬ 
tocracy’s  material  standard,  and  do  not  believe  in 
ideas  ;  certain  it  is  that  their  intelligence  has  no  ar¬ 
dor,  no  plan,  leads  them  nowhere ;  it  is  ineflectiial. 
Your  intellect  is  at  this  moment,  to  an  almost  unex¬ 
ampled  degree,  without  influence  on  the  intellect  of 
Europe.” 

While  this  was  being  said,  I  noticed  an  Italian, 
who  was  one  of  our  party,  fumbling  with  his  pocket- 
book,  from  whence  he  presentlv  produced  a  number 


book,  from  whence  he  presently  produced  a  number 
of  gray  newspaper  slips,  which  I  could  see  were  Eng¬ 
lish.  “  Now  just  listen  to  me  for  a  moment,”  he 
crieil,  “  and  I  will  show  you  wfliat  makes  us  say,  on 
the  Continent,  that  you  English  have  no  sense  for 
logic,  fur  ideas,  and  that  your  praise  and  blame,  hav¬ 
ing  no  substantial  foundation,  are  worth  very  little. 
You  remember  the  famous  French  pamphlet  before 
our  war  began  in  1859  :  Napoleon  the  Third  and 
Italy.  The  pamphlet  appttaled,  in  the  French  way, 
to  reason  and  first  principles ;  the  upshot  of  it  was 
this :  ‘  The  treaties  which  bind  governments  would 
be  invariab’e  only  if  the  world  was  immovable.  A 
power  which  should  intrench  itself  behind  treaties 
in  onler  to  resist  modifications  demanded  by  general 
feeling,  would  have  doubtless  on  her  side  an  ac- 
q^uired  right,  but  she  would  have  against  her  moral 
right  and  universal  conscience.’ 

“  You  English,  on  the  other  hand,  took  your  stand 
on  things  as  they  were :  ‘  If  treaties  arc  made,’  said 
your  Times,  ‘they  must  be  respected.  Tear  one, 
and  all  are  waste  paper.’  Very  well;  this  is  a 
policy,  at  any  rate,  an  aristoeratical  policy ;  much 
may  be  said  for  it.  The  Times  was  full  of  con¬ 
tempt  for  the  French  pamphlet,  an  essay,  as  it 
called  it,  ‘conveying  tne  dreams  of  an  agitator 
expressc*(i  in  the  language  of  an  academician.  It 
said:  ‘No  one  accustomed  to  the  pithy  comments 
with  which  liberty  notices  passing  historv,  can  read 
such  a  production  without  complacency  that  he  does 
not  live  in  the  country  which  produces  it.  To  see 
the  heavy  apparatus  of  an  essay  brought  out  to  solve 
a  question  on  which  men  have  corresponded  and 
talked  and  speculated  in  the  funds,  and  acted  in 
the  most  practical  manner  possible  for  a  month . 
past,  is  as  strange  as  if  we  beheld  some  spectral  re¬ 
view,’  and  so  on.  Still  very  well ;  there  is  the 
strong,  practical  man  despising  theories  and  reveries. 

‘  The  sentiment  of  race  is  just  now  threatening  to 
be  exceedingly  troublesome.  It  is  to  a  considerable 
extent  in  our  days  a  literary  revival.’  That  is  all 
to  the  same  effect.  Then  came  a  hitch  in  our  af¬ 
fairs,  and  fortune  seemed  as  if  she  was  going  to 
give,  as  she  often  does  give,  the  anti-theorists  a  tri¬ 
umph.  ‘  The  Italian  plot,’  cried  The  Times,  ‘  li.as 
failed.  The  Emperor  and  his  familiars  knew  not 
the  moral  strength  which  is  still  left  in  the  enligbt- 
ene<l  communities  of  Europe.  To  the  unanimous 
and  indignant  reprobation  of  English  opinion  is  due 
the  failure  of  the  imperial  plots.  While  silence  and 
fear  reign  everywhere  abroad,  the  eyes  and  ears  of 
the  Continent  are  turned  continually  to  these  Isl¬ 
ands.  English  opinion  has  been  erected  into  a  kind 
of  Areopagus.’ 

“  Our  business  went  forwanl  again,  and  your  Eng¬ 
lish  oiiinion  grew  very  stern  indeed.  ‘  Sardinia,’ 
said  The  Times,  ‘is  tohl  very  plainly  that  she  has 
deserted  the  course  by  which  alone  she  could  hope 
either  to  be  happy  or  great,  and  abandoned  herself 
to  the  guidance  of  fatal  delusions,  which  are  luring 
her  on  to  destruction.  By  cultivating  the  arts  of 
peace  she  would  have  been  solving,  in  the  only  pos- 
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1 1  sible  way,  the  difficult  problem  of  Italian  indepen- 
'  dence.  She  has  been  taught  by  France  to  look  in- 
'  stead  to  the  acquisition  of  trah  territorj'  by  war  and 
conquest.  She  has  now  l)een  told  with  perfect  truth 
by  the  warning  voice  of  the  British  Parliament  that 
she  has  not  a  moment  to  lose  in  retracing  her  steps, 

■  if  indeed  her  penitence  be  not  too  late.’  Well,  to 
p  make  a  long  story  short,  we  did  not  retrace  our 
j  steps ;  we  went  on,  as  you  know ;  we  succeeded ; 
j  and  now  let  us  make  a  jump  from  the  spring  to  die 
i  autumn.  Here  is  your  unanimous  English  opinion, 
here  is  your  Areopagus,  here  is  your  Times,  in  Oc¬ 
tober:  ‘  It  is  very  irregular  (Sardinia’s  course),  it  is 
contrary  to  all  (liplomatic  forms.  Francis  the  Sec¬ 
ond  can  show  a  thousand  texts  of  international  law 
i  against  it.  Yes  ;  but  there  are  extremities  beyond 
1  all  law,  and  there  are  laws  which  existed  before  even 
I  society  was  formed.  There  are  laws  which  are  im¬ 
planted  in  our  nature,  and  which  form  part  of  the 
human  mind,’  and  so  on.  Why,  here  you  have  en¬ 
tirely  boxed  the  compass,  and  come  round  from  the 
aristocratical  programme  to  the  programme  of  the 
j  French  pamphlet,  ‘  the  dreams  of  an  agitator  in  the 
!  language  of  the  rhetorician  1  ’  And  you  approved 
!  not  only  our  present,  but  our  past,  and  kindly  took 
j  off  your  ban  of  reprobation  issued  in  February. 

I  “  ‘  How  great  a  change  has  been  effected  by  the 
wisely  courageous  policy  of  Sardinia!  The  firm- 
I  ness  and  boldness  which  have  raised  Italy  iiom 
degradation  form  the  enduring  character  of  a  ten 
years’  policy.  King  Victor  Emmanuel  and  his  sa¬ 
gacious  counsellor  have  achieved  success  W  remem¬ 
bering  that  fortune  favors  the  bold.’  There  you 
may  see  why  the  mind  of  France  influences  the 
Continent  so  much  and  the  mind  of  England  so 
little.  France  has  intelligence  enough  to  perceive 
the  ideas  that  are  moving,  or  are  likely  to  move,  the 
world ;  she  believes  in  them,  sticks  to  them,  and 
shapes  her  course  to  suit  them.  You  neither  per¬ 
ceive  them  nor  believe  in  them,  but  you  play  with 
them  like  counters,  taking  them  up  and  laying  them 
down  at  random,  and  following  really  some  turn  of 
vour  imagination,  some  gust  of  liking  or  disliking. 
When  I  heard  some  of  your  countrymen  complain¬ 
ing  of  ItJily  and  her  ingratitude  for  English  M-mpa- 
thy,  I  made,  to  explain  it,  the  collection  of  those 
extracts  and  of  a  good  many  more.  They  are  all 
at  your  service ;  1  have  some  here  from  the  Satur¬ 
day  Review,  which  you  will  find  exactly  follow  suit 
with  those  from  The  Times.”  “No,  thank  you,”  I 
answered,  “  The  Times  is  enough.  My  relations  with 
1  the  Saturday  Review  are  rather  tight-stretched,  as 
[  you  say  here,  already ;  make  me  a  party  to  none  of 
I  your  quarrels  with  them.” 

j  After  this  my  origin.al  tormentor  once  more  took 
I  up  his  parable.  “  You  see  now  what  I  meant,”  he 
said,  “  by  saying  that  you  did  better  in  the  old  time, 
in  the  day  of  aristocracies.  An  aristocracy  has  no 
ideas,  but  it  has  a  policy,  —  to  resist  change.  In 
this  policy'  it  believes,  it  sticks  to  it;  when  it  is 
beaten  in  it,  it  holds  its  tongue.  This  is  respectable, 
at  any  rate.  But  your  great  middle  cla.ss,  as  you 
call  it,  your  present  governing  power,  having  no 
policy,  except  that  of  doing  a  roaring  trade,  does 
not  know  what  to  be  at  in  great  affairs,  —  blows  hot 
and  cold  by  turns,  —  makes  itself  ridiculous  in  short. 
It  was  a  good  aristocratical  policy  to  have  helped 
Austria  in  the  Italian  war ;  it  was  a  good  aristocrati¬ 
cal  policy  to  have  helped  the  South  in  the  American 
war.  The  days  of  aristocratical  policy  are  over  for 
you ;  with  your  new  middle-class  public  opinion  you 
cut,  in  Italy,  the  figure  our  friend  here  has  just 


shown  you;  in  America  you  scold  right  and  left, 
you  get  up  a  monster  memorial  to  deprecate  the  fur¬ 
ther  effusion  of  blood ;  you  lament  over  the  abridg¬ 
ment  of  civil  liberty  by  people  engaged  in  a  struggle 
for  life  and  death,  and  meaning  to  win ;  and  when 
they  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  you  and  win,  you  say,  ‘  O, 
now  let  us  be  one  great  united  Anglo-Saxon  family 
and  astonish  the  world.’  Tliis  is  just  of  a  piece  with 
vour  threatening  Germany  with  the  Emperor  of  the 
Vrench.  Do  you  not  see  that  all  these,  blunders 
dispose  the  Americans,  who  are  very  shrewd,  and 
who  have  been  succeeding  as  steadily  as  you  have 
been  failing,  to  answer :  ‘  >Ve  have  got  the  lead,  no 
thanks  to  you,  and  we  mean  to  astonish  the  world 
without  you.’ 

“  Unless  you  change,  unless  your  middle  class 
grows  more  intelligent,  you  will  tell  upon  the  world 
less  and  less,  and  end  by  being  a  second  Holland. 
We  do  not  hold  you  cheap  for  saying  you  will  wash 
your  hands  of  all  concerns  but  your  own,  that  you 
do  not  care  a  rush  for  influence  in  Euroiie ;  though 
this  sentence  of  your  Lord  Bolingbroke  is  true : 
‘  The  opinion  of  mankind,  which  is  fame  after  death, 
is  superior  strength  and  power  in  life.’  We  hold 
you  cheap  because  you  show  so  few  signs,  except  in 
the  one  department  of  industry,  of  understanding 
your  time  and  its  tendencies,  and  of  exhibiting  a 
modem  life  which  shall  be  a  signal  success.  And 
the  reaction  is  the  stronger  because  after  1815  we 
believed  in  you  as  now-a-<lays  we  are  coming  to  be¬ 
lieve  in  America.  You  had  won  the  last  game,  and 
we  thought  you  had  your  hand  full  of  trumps,  and 
were  going  to  win  the  next.  Now  the  game  has 
begun  to  be  played,  and  we  have  an  inkling  of  what 
your  cards  are ;  we  shrewdly  suspect  you  have 
scarcely  any  trumps  at  all.” 

I  am  no  arguer,  as  is  well  known,  “  and  every 
puny  whipster  gets  my  sword.”  So  instead  of  mak¬ 
ing  bad  worse  by  a  lame  answer,  I  held  my  tongue, 
consoling  myself  with  the  thought  that  these  foreign¬ 
ers  get  from  us,  at  any  rate,  plenty  of  Rolands  for 
any  stray  Oliver  they  may  have  the  luck  to  give  us. 
I  have  since  meditated  a  good  deal  on  what  was 
then  said,  but  I  cannot  profess  to  be  yet  quite  clear 
about  it.  However,  all  due  deductions  made  for 
envy,  exaggeration,  and  injustice,  enough  stuck  by 
me  of  these  remarks  on  our  logic,  criticism,  and  love 
of  intelligence,  to  determine  me  to  go  on  trying 
(taking  care,  of  course,  to  steer  clear  of  indecency) 
to  keep  my  mind  fixed  on  these,  instead  of  singing 
hosannahs  to  our  actual  state  of  development  and 
civilization.  The  old  recipe,  to  think  a  little  more 
and  bustle  a  little  less,  seemed  to  me  still  the  best 
recipe  to  follow.  So  I  take  comfort  when  I  find  the 
Guardian  reproaching  me  with  having  no  influence; 
for  I  know  what  influence  means,  —  a  party,  practi¬ 
cal  proposals,  action ;  and  I  say  to  myself:  “  Even 
suppose  I  could  get  some  followers,  and  assemble 
them,  brimming  with  affectionate  enthusiasm,  in  a 
committee-room  at  some  inn ;  what  on  earth  should 
I  say  to  them  ?  what  resolutions  could  I  propose  ? 
I  could  only  propose  the  old  Socratic  commonplace. 
Know  thyself;  and  how  blank  they  all  would  look  at 
that ! 

No ;  to  inquire,  perhaps  too  curiously,  what  that 
present  state  of  English  development  and  civiliza¬ 
tion  is,  which  accoi^ing  to  Mr.  Lowe  is  so  perfect 
that  to  give  votes  to  the  working  class  is  stark 
madness ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  be  less  san¬ 
guine  about  the  divine  and  saving  effect  of  a  vote 
on  its  possessor  than  my  friends  in  the  committee- 
room  at  the  “  Spotted  Dog,”  —  that  is  my  inevi- 
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table  portion.  To  bring  things  under  the  light  of 
one’s  intelligence,  to  see  how  they  look  there,  to 
accustom  one’s  self  simply  to  regard  the  Marylebone 
Vestiy,  or  the  Educational  Home,  or  the  Irish 
Church  Establishment,  or  our  railway  management, 
or  our  Divorce  Court,  or  our  gin-pmaces  open  on 
Sunday  and  the  Ciystal  Palace  shut,  as  absurdities, 
—  that  is,  I  am  sure,  invaluable  exercise  for  us 
just  at  present.  Let  fdl  persist  in  it  who  can,  and 
steadily  set  their  desires  on  introducing,  with  time, 
a  little  more  soul  and  spirit  into  the  too,  too  solid 
flesh  of  English  society. 

I  have  a  fiiend  who  is  very  sanguine,  in  spite  of 
the  dismal  croakings  of  these  foreigners,  about  the 
turn  things  are  even  now  taking  amongst  us.  “  Mean 
and  ignoble  as  our  middle  class  looks,”  he  says,  “  it 
has  this  capital  virtue,  it  has  seriousness.  With  fri¬ 
volity,  cultured  or  uncultured,  you  can  do  nothing ; 
but  with  seriousness  there  is  always  hope.  Then, 
too,  the  present  bent  of  the  world  toward  amusing 
itself,  so  perilous  to  the  highest  class,  is  curative  and 
good  for  our  middle  class.  A  piano  in  a  Quaker’s 
drawing-room  is  a  step  for  him  to  more  humane  life ; 
nay,  perhaps  even  the  penny  gaflT  of  the  poor  East- 
Londoner  is  a  step  for  him  to  more  humane  life  ;  it 
is  —  what  example  shall  we  choose  ?  —  it  is  Strath¬ 
more,  let  us  say,  —  it  is  the  one-pound-eleven-and- 
slxpenny  gaflf  of  the  young  gentlemen  of  the  clubs 


and  the  young  ladies  of  Belgravia,  that  is  for  them 
but  a  step  in  the  primrose  path  to  the  everlasting 
bonfire.  Besides,  say  what  you  like  of  the  idealess- 
ness  of  aristocracies,  the  vulgarity  of  our  middle 
class,  the  immaturity  of  our  lower,  and  the  poor 
chance  which  a  happy  type  of  modem  life  has  be¬ 
tween  them,  consider  this :  Of  all  that  makes  life 
liberal  and  humane,  —  of  light,  of  ideas,  of  culture, 

—  every  man  in  every  class  of  society  who  has  a 
dash  of  genius  in  him  is  the  boon  friend. 

“  By  his  bringing  up,  by  his  habits,  by  his  in¬ 
terest,  he  may  be  their  enemy ;  by  the  primitive, 
unalterable  complexion  of  his  nature,  he  is  their 
friend.  Therefore,  the  movement  of  the  motlem 
spirit  will  be  more  and  more  felt  among  us,  it  will 
spread,  it  will  prevail.  Nay,”  this  enthusiast  often 
continues,  getting  excited  as  he  goes  on,  “  The 
Times  itself^  which  so  stirs  some  people’s  indigna¬ 
tion, —  what  is  The  Times  but  a  gigantic  Sancho 
Fanza,  to  borrow  a  phrase  of  your  friend  Heine,  — 
a  gigantic  Sancho  Panza,  following  by  an  attraction 
he  cannot  resist  that  poor,  mad,  scorned,  suflering, 
sublime  enthusiast,  the  modern  spirit,  —  following 
it,  indeed,  with  constant  grumbling,  expostulation, 
and  opposition,  with  airs  of  protection,  of  compas¬ 
sionate  superiority,  with  an  incessant  by-play  of 
nods,  shrugs,  and  winks  addressed  to  the  spectators, 

—  following  it,  in  short,  with  all  the  incurable  recal¬ 
citrancy  of  a  lower  nature,  but  still  following  it  ?  ” 
When  my  friend  talks  thus,  I  always  shake  my  head, 
and  say  that  this  sounds  very  like  the  transcenden¬ 
talism  which  has  already  brought  me  into  so  many 
scrapes. 

I  have  another  friend  again  (and  I  am  grown  so 
cowed  by  all  the  rebuke  my  ori^nal  speculations 
have  drawn  upon  me  that  I  find  myself  more  and 
more  filling  the  part  of  a  mere  listener),  who  calls 
himself  Anglo-Saxon  rather  than  English,  and  this 
is  what  he  says :  “  We  are  a  small  country,”  he 
says,  “  and  our  middle  class  has,  as  you  say,  not 
much  gift  for  anything  but  making  money.  Our 
freedom  and  wealth  have  given  us  a  great  start,  our 
capital  will  give  us  for  a  long  time  an  advantage  ; 
but  as  other  countries  grow  better-governed  and 


richer,  we  must  necessarily  sink  to  the  position  to 
which  our  size  and  our  want  of  any  eminent  gift  for 
telling  upon  the  world  spiritually,  doom  us. 

“  But  look  at  America ;  it  is  the  same  race ;  whether 
we  are  first  or  they,  Anglo-Saxonism  triumphs.  You 
used  to  say  that  they  had  all  the  Philistinism  of  the 
English  middle  class  from  which  they  spring,  and  a 
great  many  faults  of  their  own  besiiles.  But  you 
noticed,  too,  that,  blindly  as  they  seemed  following 
in -general  the  star  of  their  god  Buncombe,  they 
showed,  at  the  same  time,  a  feeling  fur  ideas,  a  vi¬ 
vacity  and  play  of  mind,  which  our  middle  class  has 
not,  and  whicli  comes  to  the  Americans,  probably, 
from  their  democratic  life,  with  its  anient  hope,  its 
forward  stride,  its  gaze  fixed  on  the  future.  Well, 
since  these  great  events  have  lately  come  to  puroe 
and  form  them,  how  is  this  intelligence  of  theirs  de¬ 
veloping  itself?  Now  they  arc  manifesting  a  quick 
sense  to  see  how  the  world  is  really  going,  and  a 
sure  faith,  indispensable  to  all  nations  that  are  to  be 
great,  that  greatness  is  only  to  be  reached  by  going 
that  way  and  no  other?  And  then,  if  you  talk  of 
culture,  look  at  the  culture  their  middle,  and  even 
their  working  class  is  getting,  as  compared  with  the 
culture  ours  are  getting.  The  trash  which  circu¬ 
lates  by  the  hundred  thoasand  among  our  middle 
class  has  no  readers  in  America ;  our  rubbish  is  for 
home-consumption;  all  our  best  best  books,  books 
which  are  read  here  only  by  the  small  educated 
class,  are  in  America  the  books  of  the  great  reading 
public.  So  over  there  they  will  advance  spiritually 
as  well  as  materially ;  and  if  our  race  at  last  flowers 
to  modem  life  there,  and  not  here,  docs  it  so  much 
matter  ?  ” 

So  says  my  friend,  who  is,  as  I  premised,  a  dev¬ 
otee  of  Anglo-Saxonism  ;  I,  who  share  his  pious 
frenzy  but  imperfectly,  do  not  feel  quite  satisfied 
with  these  plans  of  vicarious  greatness,  and  have  a 
longing  for  this  old  and  great  country  of  ours  to  be 
always  great  in  herself,  not  only  in  her  progeny. 
So  I  keep  looking  at  her,  and  thinking  of  her,  and 
as  often  as  I  consider  how  history  is  a  series  of 
waves,  coming  gradually  to  a  head,  and  then  break¬ 
ing,  and  that,  as  the  successive  waves  come  up,  one 
nation  is  seen  at  the  top  of  this  wave,  and  then  an¬ 
other  of  the  next,  I  ask  myself,  counting  all  the 
waves  which  have  come  up  with  England  on  the 
top  of  them :  When  the  great  wave  whieh  is  now 
mounting  has  come  up,  will  she  be  at  the  top  of  it  ? 
lUa  nihil,  nec  me  queerentem  vana  inoratur. 

Yes,  we  armign  her;  but  she, 

The  weary  Titan,  with  deaf 
Ears,  and  labor-dimmed  eyes, 

Regarding  neither  to  right 
Nor  left,  goes  passively  by. 

Staggering  on  to  her  goaf;  ■ 

Beanng,  on  shoulders  immense, 

Atiant^an,  the  load, 

Wellnigh  not  to  be  borne. 

Of  the  too  vast  orb  of  her  fate. 

DREAAIS  OF  THE  TWO  EMPERORS. 

A  LEAF  FROM  FUKCU. 

“  Oh  !  ”  cried  Mrs.  Judy. 

“  I ’ve  dreamt,”  said  Mr.  Punch,  who  was  by  this 
time  (11.30  A.  M.,  being  an  early  riser)  in  his  flow¬ 
ered  dressing-gown. 

“Dreamt  that  you  dwelt  in  marble  halls?”  in¬ 
quired  Mrs.  Judy,  yawning. 

“  No,  my  dear,”  returned  her  husband,  seriously, 
sipping  his  early  chocolate,  “I  dreamt  that  I  met 
somebwly  else,  who  had  also  dreamt,  —  in  fact,  I 
dreamt,”  continued  Mr.  Punch,  meditatively,  “  that 
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he  dreamt  that  —  ”  Here  he  paused,  and  extricated 
himself  from  the  meshes  of  his  sentence. 

Toby  sat  up  for  toast. 

“  What  did  you  dream  ?  ”  asked  Madame,  becom¬ 
ing  lazily  interested. 

“  Curiosity,  thy  name  is  Julia !  ”  said  Mr.  Punch, 
pl^fully  placing  a  morsel  of  rode  on  Toby’s  nose. 

Toby  waited  for  the  word  “  three.” 

Mr.  Punch  forgot  all  about  him  and  his  toast. 

“  I  dreamt,”  said  Mr.  Punch,  more  apparently  as 
a  confidence  between  himself  and  the  fii^irons  than 
as  addi'cssing  his  fair  spouse,  “  that  I  was  in  Paris  at 
the  Tile-Kilns ;  the  Tuileries,”  Mr.  Pimch  explained, 
“having  been  a  place  where  hats,  or  tiles,  were 
made,  and  crowns  fitted  —  ” 

“  Yes,”  said  Julia. 

Mr.  Punch  was  pleased  with  the  interruption,  and 
continued  without  noticing  it,  while  Toby  sat  on  his 
hind  legs,  anxiously  regarding  his  master,  but  by 
him  disregartled. 

“At  the  Tile-Kilns,  talking  to  my  dear  cousin 
Louis,  who  told  me  that  he  had  had  a  dream.” 
Here,  in  memory  of  his  cousin,  Mr.  Punch  lighted 
a  fragrant  Havanna. 

Toby  winced,  but  the  toast  remained  undisturbed. 

“  Said  Louis  to  me,”  resumed  Mr.  Punch,  inspect¬ 
ing  the  lighted  end  of  his  cigar,  “  ‘  I  dreamt  I  was 
king  of  England.  Odd,  that  1  ’  ”  Mr.  Punch  stud¬ 
ied  the  bars  of  the  fireplace  for  a  second,  and  then 
went  on.  “  ‘  Yes,’  said  Louis  to  me,  ‘  I  dreamt  that 
I  had  autocratic  metropolitan  power  for  a  short  time 
in  London.’ 

“  ‘  What  did  your  Majesty  do  ?  ’  I  asked. 

“  ‘  What  1  I  found  all  your  municipal  authorities 
talking,  and  I  worked.  I  began,  Sir,  by  making  a 
clean  sweep  of  such  places  as  Ilolj’well  Street ;  and 
from  Charing  Cross  to  the  City  there  was  one  grand 
broad  way.’  I  suggested,”  said  Mr.  Punch,  musing¬ 
ly,  “  that  St.  Paul’s  was  a  difficulty.  ‘  Bah !  ’  replied 
the  Emperor,  ‘  I  knocked  Paternoster  Row  down, 
and  demolished  the  crannies,  the  old  houses,  the 
nooks,  and  alleys,  while  the  Dean  and  Chapter  were 
in  bed.  I  took  away  the  railings  that  guard  the 
Cathedral,  and  Sir  Christopher’s  work  seemed,  with 
a  new  lease  of  life,  to  rise  majestically  towards 
heaven.  Then,  Sir,  aided  by  the  Unicom  from 
the  Royal  Arms,  I  tunnelled  London,  diverting  the 
heavy  traffic  of  vans  and  wagons  from  the  public 
thoroughfares.  Then,  Sir,  the  Lion,  co-operating 
with  me,  (a  most  energetic  fellow,  though  now  too 
much  given  to  growling  and  roaring,)  lashed  with 
his  tail  the  scavengers  who  did  not  scavenge  from 
the  street,  tmeks  carrying  nothing  that  stopped  the 
way  more  than  — ’  ‘  Lady  So-and-So’s  carriage,’ 
I  suggested.  ^Polisson  !  ’  said  Louis,  poking  me  in  the 
ribs  with  his  forefinger :  oddly  enough,  I  feel  it  now.” 

Toby  winked :  he  had  no  more  moved  than  the 
unhappy  Pompeian  sentinel  on  duty.  “The  Em¬ 
peror  said,”  Mr.  Punch  continued, — 

“  ‘  I  forbade  engines  to  scream  in  or  within  five 
miles  of  the  Metropolis,  and  I  took  away  all  their 
powers  of  building  bridges  over  the  streets  until 
they  had  invented  some  way  of  running  trains  on 
them  without  any  noise.’ 

“  ‘  Or,’  I  observed,  said  Mr.  Punch  to  himself, 
‘until  the  horses  should  get  accustomed  to  them.’ 
‘  That ’s  Irish,’  said  Louis.  I  explained  that  I  was 
not  for  an  age  or  a  place,  but  for  any  age  and  every 
country.  ‘  Je  vous  crois,  mon  enfant^  said  the  Em¬ 
peror,  quoting  Paul  of  the  Adelphi.  I  made  in  one 
hour  a  clear  way  from  the  National  Gallery  to 
Westminster  Abbey;  I  turned  on  the  water  in  the 


Trafalgar  Square  fountains;  I  turned  off  the  pep- 
pepKiastors  from  the  gallery ;  I,  with  my  own  hands, 
placed  the  four  lions  at  the  base  of  Nelson’s  Col¬ 
umn.’  He  looked  grave  at  the  mention  of  this 
hero,  but  went  on  quickly,  ‘  and  I  beheaded  or  shot 
all  builders  who  would  not  build  good,  substantial 
houses ;  I  swept  with  one  prodigious  mortar  all  or¬ 
gans,  German  bands,  and  wandering  minstrels  from 
the  streets ;  I  gave  Punch  his  safe  corners  for  exhi¬ 
bition  out  of  compliment  to  —  ’  ‘  Don ’t  mention 
it,’  1  said.  We  shook  hands.  ‘  I  tied  up  all  who 
would  not  tie  up  or  muzzle  their  dogs ;  I  reorgan¬ 
ized  all  workhouses  and  prisons,  and  ordered  that 
all  owners  and  drivers  of  water-carts  should  be 
flogged  once  a  day  until  they  came  out  when  they 
were  wanted;  I  trebled  the  number  of  police,  and 
told  them  that  Louis  expected  every  man  to  do  his 
duty;  I  visited  prisons  for  debt,  sponging-houses, 
and  found  that  poor  debtors,  in  for  small  sums,  were 
obliged  to  pay  eighteen  shillings  fur  a  dinner,  two 
guineas  for  a  private  room,  and  were  at  the  mercy 
of  their  jailers.  These  jailers  of  sponging-houses. 
Sir,  I  whipped  and  dismissed,  and  ordered  one  mod¬ 
erate  tariff  to  be  observed ;  and  I  discriminated  be¬ 
tween  the  honest,  but  unfortunate  man,  and  the 
miscalculating  swindler. 

“  ‘  Then,  Sir,  I  took  command  of  the  Fire  Brigade, 
and  kicked  vestrymen  and  beadles  into  the  Thames. 
I  instituted  new  machinery  for  water-supplies.  I 
compelled  theatrical  managers  to  pay  authors  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  success,  and  I  beheaded  a  dozen 
pictuoMlealers.  I  flogged  all  cab-drivers  found  loi¬ 
tering,  and  appointed  many  new  and  convenient 
stands.  Then,  Sir,  I  hung  most  of  the  directors  of 
g.as-companies ;  then.  Sir,  I  reorganized  the  gas- 
companies  ;  and  then.  Sir,  I  lighted  London.’  ‘  Your 
Majesty  has  done  well,  —  admirably,’  I  said,  ‘  and 
I  wish  that  some  one  would  do  all  you  dreamt  you 
did.  You  have  improved  Paris ;  but  I  can  suggest 
to  you  something  which,  without  setting  the  Seine 
on  fire,  might  give  you  a  notion  for  lighting  your 
small  streets,  if  you ’d  permit,’  —  but  it  seemed  to 
me  that  while  I  was  talking  the  Emperor  lighted  a 
fusee,  and  applied  it  to  a  mortar,  which  was  to  blow 
all  the  nuisances  to  —  ” 

“Where?”  asked  Julia,  awaking  for  the  second 
time  during  her  husband’s  narration. 

Mr.  Punch  made  no  reply.  Turning  to  Toby,  he 
said,  “  Ah,  Cerberus !  One,  two,  three.” 

Toby  tossed  the  morsel  one  half  inch  up  in  the 
air,  snapped  at,  and  swallowed  it.  Patience  was 
rewarded,  and  Mr.  Punch  went  to  his  shower-bath. 
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The  chemical  toys  known  as  “  Pharaoh’s  Ser¬ 
pents  ”  have  been  so  widely  taken  up,  that  we  may 
do  good  service  by  mentioning  what  was  said  con¬ 
cerning  them  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Slanchester 
Literary  and  Philosophical  Society ;  namely,  that  all 
mercury  vawr  is  more  or  less  poisonous,  and  that 
injurious  effects  have  followed  from  the  burning  of 
the  Serpents  in  close  rooms.  Professor  Roscoe 
stated  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  inhalation  of  even 
the  smallest  quantity  of  mercury  vapor  should  be 
carefully  avoided.  But  a  few  months  ago,  two 
young  German  chemists  were  poisoned,  while 
working  in  a  laboratory^  in  London,  by  absorption 
through  the  lungs  or  skin  of  the  vapor  of  a  mercury 
compound  whicn  they  were  engaged  in  preparing. 
One  of  the  two  died  at  the  end  of  three  days  in  a 
state  of  mania,  and  the  other  has  become  a  hope- 
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less  idiot  Hence  it  will  be  understood  that  mer¬ 
cury  vapor  is  not  a  thing  to  be  trifled  with. 

The  treatment  of  casual  paupers  by  London 
workhouse  oflicials  has  lately  attracted  a  large 
share  of  public  attention.  There  is,  however,  says 
the  Times,  another  side  to  the  picture,  and  the 
treatment  of  workhouse  officials  by  casual  paupers 
would  probably  furnish  in  its  turn  the  materials  of 
a  pathetic  narrative. 

A  DAUGHTER  of  Mrs.  Howitt  is  preparing  for 
the  press  “  A  Year  in  Sweden  with  rredrika  Bre¬ 
mer.” 

A  Chinese  newspaper  is  to  be  issued  in  London 
under  the  title  of  the  “  Flying  Dragon.”  Professor 
Summers,  of  King’s  College,  is  its  pnyector.  It  is 
intended  for  circination  in  China  and  Japan,  and  is 
to  make  its  appearance  once  a  month. 

The  Athenaeum  makes  the  following  mention  of 
Robert  Buchanan’s  new  volume  of  poems;  “Lon¬ 
don  Iilyls  ”  will  consist  principally  of  monologues, 
forming  psychological  studies  of  a  somewhat  unu¬ 
sual  kind.  The  character  of  these  studies  may  be 
surmised  from  the  mention  of  such  subjects  as  “  The 
Murder  Idyl,”  in  which  the  monologuist  is  a  woman 
whose  husband  has  been  hanged;  “The  Ballad- 
Maker,”  a  writer  of  street  songs  vainly  endeavoring 
to  express  his  feelings,  atid  who  catches  a  gleam  of 
poetry,  without  knowing  it,  in  his  eflbrts  to  comfort 
a  poor  dying  coster-lad  with  a  song;  and  “  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Honeydew,”  a  fu.shionable  preacher.  Besides 
the  “  London  Idyb,”  there  will  be  a  modem  poem 
of  considerable  length,  a  number  of  lyrics,  and  sev¬ 
eral  north-coast  idyls. 

The  old  report  that  Mr.  Tennyson  is  busily  en¬ 
gaged  upon  a  classical  subject  has  been  revived. 
Many  of  our  readers  may  remember  that  some  four 
years  since  a  similar  statement  was  put  in  circula¬ 
tion  which  was  gradually  varied  until  the  poem  in 
preparation  was  said  to  relate  to  “  a  very  early  pe¬ 
riod  of  British  history.”  The  coming  poem,  as  in 
the  case  of  “  Enoch  Aixien,”  will  not  improbably  be 
on  a  very  diflerent  subject  from  that  guessed  at. 

The  question  of  the  epidemy  of  Trichines  has  ac¬ 
quired  such  an  importance  in  the  scientific  world,  as 
well  as  among  the  people  (with  the  only  difference 
that  the  latter  are  stmek  by  a  panic,  afler  the  hor¬ 
rible  devastations  which  this  epidemy  caused  at 
Hadersleben,  while  the  first  is  delighted  to  have  a 
new  form  of  suffering  to  inquire  into),  that  it  seems 
but  fair  to  remember  the  real  discoverer  of  the  ter¬ 
rible  disease.  Dr.  F.  A.  Zenker,  who  even  in  his 
own  country  runs  a  risk  of  having  his  merits  put  in 
the  shade  by  the  clever  inquiries  which  have  been 
made  since  his  discovery  by  Professor  Leuckardt,  at 
Giessen,  and  Dr.  Virchow,  at  Berlin.  Dr.  Zenker, 
at  present  Professor  of  Pathological  Anatonw  at  Er¬ 
langen,  belonged  to  the  nfedical  staff  at  Dresden, 
where,  from  the  end  of  January  to  March,  1860,  he 
made  the  surprising  discovery  that  the  Trichina, 
which  had  up  till  then  been  considered  a  harm¬ 
less  little  animal,  could  cause  the  death  of  man. 
Through  his  careful  examination  of  the  facts,  his 
penetration  in  drawing  conclusions,  he  complete¬ 
ly  established  the  doctrine  of  the  new  disease  in  the 
human  body  in  aH  its  principal  points,  within  the 
five  or  six  weeks  above  mentioned.  Professor  Vir¬ 
chow  says  of  him  in  his  Archiv:  “The  pathologi¬ 
cal  groundwork  we.  Dr.  Leuckardt  and  I,  owe  en¬ 
tirely  to  the  striking  observations  of  Herr  Zenker, 


who,  it  is  true,  has  been  favored  by  lucky  circum¬ 
stances  furnishing  him  with  the  material,  but  who 
made  use  of  it  in  suirh  a  thorough,  clever,  and  scien¬ 
tific  way,  as  scientific  material  won  by  chance  has 
seldom  been  made  use  of.  A  large  and  seemingly 
distant  territory  of  knowledge  has  thus  been  con¬ 
quered  almost  at  one  stroke.”  Another  acknowl- 
edgment  was  bestowed  on  Herr  Zenker  by  the 
French  Academy  of  Sciences,  who,  in  its  meeting  of 
the  6th  of  February,  1865,  pronounced,  “  Que  M. 
Zenker  a  4td  le  veritable  promoteur  de  la  maladie 
trichinaire  panni  tous  ceux  qtii  ont  contribue  k  la 
faire  bien  connaftre,”  and  in  consequence  awarded 
him  the  Monthyon  prize  of  2,500  francs. 

The  following  sketch  of  Queen  Bess  is  from  the 
pen  of  M.  Jules  Janin,  in  an  article  in  the  Journal 
des  Ddtals  on  the  history  of  Elizabeth  of  England, 
by  the  late  M.  Dargaud  :  “  Daughter  of  a  tyrant, 
as  odious  and  as  cruel  as  any  in  history,  and  of  a 
young,  innocent  queen,  the  most  touching  victim  of 
the  terrible  Henry  the  Eighth,  the  young  Elizabeth 
grew  up  on  the  step  of  the  scaffold  which  was  to 
sec  so  many  more  victims.  As  a  child,  she  had  the 
courage  not  to  tremble  before  her  father ;  she  could 
regard  the  executioner  of  the  most  beautiful  women 
and  greatest  men  of  the  time  without  blenching. 
She  was  early  accustomed  to  the  noise  of  chains, 
locks,  and  the  axe;  and  amid  all  these  prils  she 
could  still  smile.  For  this  innocent  girl,  reserved 
for  such  high  destiny,  the  reign  of  the  bloody  Mary  ' 
was  full  of  trials  and  dangers ;  and  when  she  was 
fetchetl  from  the  Tower  and  told  that  she  was  queen, 
she  trembled  within  herself  at  the  remembrance  of 
all  the  murders  committed  by  Mary  Tudor.  A  great 
day  then  commenced  for  all  Protestant  England, 
which  was  to  live  under  clement  laws,  and,  above 
all  things,  under  an  English  queen.  She  was  twenty- 
five  years  of  age,  in  all  the  eclat  of  her  youth  and 
beauty ;  her  head  was  evidently  well  fitted  to  wear  a 
crown,  and  her  hand  to  hold  the  golden  sceptre.  At 
her  first  glance  she  saw  the  greatest  men  in  England 
prostrate  at  her  feet,  and  ready  to  aid  her  witli  all 
their  courage,  their  experience,  and  their  virtue. 
Never  did  more  worthy  counsellors  address  ears  bet¬ 
ter  fitted  to  listen  to  them  ;  and  we,  children  of  the 
Salic  law,  are  dazzled,  as  it  were,  at  the  sight  of  so 
much  grandeur  around  a  throne  occupied  by  a  prin¬ 
cess  of  twenty-five. 

Madame  Saqui,  the  rope-dancer,  whose  fame 
dates  from  the  beginning  of  this  century,  died  very  re¬ 
cently  at  Paris,  in  her  eightieth  year.  It  is  rt'conled 
of  her,  that  on  the  occasion  of  the  birth  of  the  First 
Napoleon’s  son,  the  King  of  Rome,  she  offered  to 
dance  on  a  rope  between  the  two  towers  of  Notre  I 
Dame.  Napoleon  refused  to  allow  the  exhibition.  | 
Subsequently  she  appeared,  in  defiance  of  the  Em-  j 
peror’s  prohibition,  on  her  rope,  in  the  midst  of  a  j 
display  of  fireworks,  —  a  fcat  then  novel,  and  one  i 
which  excited  the  utmost  astonishment.  When  she  j 
heard  that  the  Emperor  was  in  a  great  rage  at  his  ' 
command  having  been  disobeyed,  she  said,  “  Tell  ! 
him  to  give  orders  to  his  grenadiers,  and  let  us  risk  j 
our  lives  as  we  like  for  ‘  our  glory.’  ”  She  made  a 
large  fortune  at  the  little  theatre  on  the  Boulevard 
du  Temple,  which  for  many  years  bore  her  name, 
and  afterwards  became  the  Delassements  Comiques, 
and  then  purchased  with  her  savings  Voltaire’s  house 
and  grounds  at  Ferney,  but  was  very  soon  obliged 
to  sell  it,  and  during  the  latter  years  of  her  life  was 
in  great  poverty.  Only  four  years  ago  she  danced 
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at  the  Hippodrome,  where,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
lix,  it  was  a  wondrous,  but  sorry  sight  to  see  her. 

Old  usages  of  modem  slang  words  turn  up  in  un¬ 
expected  quarters  sometimes.  Most  of  us  think  that 
the  word  jolly,  in  the  sense  of  very,  extremely,  is  of 
recent  date;  but  in  a  serious  theological  work  of 
two  hundred  years  ago  —  John  Trapp’s  “  Commen¬ 
tary  on  the  Old  and  New  Testament”  (London, 
1656-57)  — we  read :  “All  was  jolly  quiet  at  Ephe¬ 
sus  before  .St.  Paul  came  thither.”  We  have  beard 
the  same  piirase  from  a  school-boy’s  mouth,  applied 
to  a  maiden  aunt’s  tea-^arty.  Trapp’s  Commentary 
is  a  great  favorite  of  Mr.  Spurgeon’s. 

As  Irish  paper,  in  recently  remarking  that  most 
of  the  novels  now  being  published  in  London  peri¬ 
odicals  are  by  writers  who  are  Irish  either  by  birth 
or  by  family',  speaks  of  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins  as  the 
son  of  an  Irishman.  This,  we  believe,  is  not  correct. 
The  author  of  “  Armadale,”  himself  a  Londoner,  is 
the  son  of  Mr.  W’illiam  Collins,  the  painter,  also  a 
Londoner.  But  the  father  of  the  painter  came  from 
the  sister  island.  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins  is  therefore 
twice  removeil  from  his  Irish  connections,  and  can 
hardly  be  claimed  as  the  countryman  of  Carleton 
and  Lever. 

Mr.  Punch  publishes  the  following  Mexican 
duet,  “  arranged  for  Mr.  Seward  and  H.  I.  M.  the 
Emperor  Louis  Napoleon  ” :  — 

Mr.  Sevard.  Now,  Louis  N.,  I  want  to  know 
When  you  ’ll  get  out  of  Mexico? 

Your  stopping  there  is  quite  a  blow 
At  our  great  doctrine  called  Monroe. 

Louis  Nap.  France  takes  no  bidding  from  a  foe, 

I  know  what  to  her  name  I  owe  ; 

No  threats  from  Bunkum,  Bosh,  &  Co. 

Shall  have  the  power  to  make  me  go. 

Ur.  Seward.  Now,  really,  if  you  answer  so, 

W’e  must  commence  to  pick  the  crow. 

Louis  Nap.  The  crow,  indeed !  your  notion 's  low,  — 

The  eagle’s  form  my  banners  show. 

Ur.  Seward.  And  we  ain’t  got  no  eagle,  no? 

As  good  a  bird  as  yours,  man  beau. 

Louis  Nap.  The  sovereign  whom  I  took  in  tow 
I  mean  to  keep  in  statu  quo. 

Ur.  Seward.  Be  off,  and  rest  content  to  sow 

New  kingdoms  on  the  banks  of  Po. 

Louis  Nap.  Such  chaff  as  that  be  pleased  to  stow. 

And  in  one  boat  let’s  try  to  row. 
Acknowledge  Maximilian. 

Ur.  Seward.  0! 

Liuis  Nap.  And  then  my  word  is  “  Eastward,  ho!  ’’ 

Ur.  Seward.  Persuade  me  not.  Our  people,  slow 
To  wrath,  begin  with  rage  to  glow. 

Louis  Nap.  The  guns  of  France,  in  thundering  row. 

Will  act  upon  that  heat  like  teau. 

Ur.  Seward.  Now,  each  has  drawn  his  longest  bow. 

Louis  Nap.  We  will  not  let  the  quarrel  grow. 

Ur.  Seward.  But  will  you  go  your  home  untoe? 

Louis  Nap.  Untoe  a  goose  one  answers  “  Bo.” 

'“‘is?!:.--.- 

The  name  of  Peacock  as  a  writer  of  fiction,  says 
the  AthencBum,  is  too  little  known  by  the  readers  of 
our  generation ;  but  Shelley’s  executor,  the  author 
of  “  Headlong  Hall,”  “  Nightmare  Abbey,”  “  Maid 
Marian  ”  (with  its  charming  lyrics),  “  Crotchet 
Castle,”  “  Melincourt,”  and,  the  other  day,  “  Grjll 
Grange,” — the  friend  and  collaborator  of  Benthaiii, 
and  Mill,  and  Grote,  must  not  pass  to  his  rest,  at  the 
patriarchal  age  of  eighty,  without  a  tribute  to  his 
racy  wit,  his  quaint  reading,  and  his  quiet  command 
of  our  mother  tongue.  Rated  among  novelists.  Pea¬ 
cock,  in  one  respect,  counts  for  little.  He  never 


tried  for  plot;  he  had  small  descriptive  power. 
Rated  as  a  satirist  who  shot  Folly  as  it  flew,  and 
could  exhibit  the  philo8<^hies  and  paradoxes  of  the 
time  with  an  e^ngrammatic  keenness,  and  withal  a 
genial  recognition  of  all  that  is  best,  highest,  and 
most  liberal,  he  demands  no  common  praise,  and 
will  hold  no  common  place  whenever  the  story  of 
ultra-liberal  literature  shall  come  to  be  written. 
One  brief,  whimsical  volume  comprises  the  best  of 
his  novels ;  but  there  is  more  in  that  book  than  in 
the  seventy  volumes  of  those  prolific  folk  who  lay 
stories  —  six  a  year  —  as  fast  as  circulating-library 
readers  will  devour  them,  to  be  forgotten  as  soon  as 
devoured.  Peacock’s  tales  will  be  returned  to. 
They  are,  in  some  sort,  already  classics. 

Dr.  Ludwio  Nohl,  the  editor  of  Beethoven’s 
and  Mozart’s  Letters,  publishes  a  series  of  musical 
letters  in  the  Augsburg  Allgemeine  Zeitung,  from 
which  we  gather  the  following  anecdote  current  at 
Vienna,  where  many  a  tradition  in  reference  to  the 
great  masters  is  still  afloat.  In  the  summer  of  1 791 
the  young  Lieut  Von  Malfatti  resided  at  Baden,  seek¬ 
ing  to  be  relieved,  by  its  healing  mineral  waters,  from 
the  effects  and  wounds  of  the  last  Turkish  war.  His 
lameness  compelled  him  to  spend  the  greater  part 
of  the  day  in  his  room  on  the  ground-floor,  where  he 
sat  at  the  window  reading,  but  often  enough  glan¬ 
cing  over  his  book  towards  the  window  opposite,  also 
on  the  ground-floor,  which  was  occupied  by  a  young, 
slender  woman,  with  raven  locks.  One  day,  towards 
evening,  he  observes  a  short,  rather  youthful-looking 
man  creep  about  the  house  of  his  fair  vis-a-vis,  look 
around  him  cautiously,  and  then  attempt  to  scale  the 
window  of  the  lady.  Herr  von  Malfatti  hurries,  as 
(quickly  as  his  limping  will  allow  him,  to  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  his  lovely  neighbor,  collars  the  little  man, 
and  asks  him  roughly  what  he  wanted  there,  point¬ 
ing  out  to  him  that  he  had  mistaken  the  window  for 
the  door.  “  Indeed,  I  hope  I  may  be  permitted  to 
enter  the  apartments  of  my  wife,”  was  the  answer 
of  Mozart,  —  for  it  was  he,  who  had  arrived  from 
Vienna  unexpectedly  to  visit  his  Stanerl,  wishing  to 
manage  a  surprise  for  her  when  she  came  home  from 
her  evening  walk.  His  “  Requiem  ”  and  “  Zauber- 
fldte,”  which  were  at  the  time  occupying  his 
thoughts,  did  not  prevent  him  from  choosing  with 
the  greatest  care  suitable  lodgings  at  Baden  for  his 
“  Herzensweibchen.” 

He  had  written  to  his  friend,  the  choral  director 
at  Baden, — “  Dearest  Stoll !  Do  not  be  a  Poll !  — 
Secondly,  look  out  for  my  wife  a  small  lodging :  the 
principal  requisite  of  which  must  be,  that  it  is  on 
the  ground-floor.”  His  wife  was  at  that  time  in  an 
interesting  way,  and  he  was  in  great  anxiety  lest 
his  “  Stanzi  Marini  ”  should  have  a  fall.  She  was 
delivered  on  the  26th  of  July  in  the  same  year  of  a 
son,  Wolfgang  Amadeus  the  second.  In  return  for 
this,  and  other  little  services  which  his  friend  did 
for  him,  Mozart  lent  him  sometimes  one  of  his 
Masses,  and  even  composed  fbr  him  later  at  Baden 
his  divine  ‘  Ave  Verum.’  Lieut  Malfatti  was  not  a 
little  surprised  when  he  found  out  that  he  had  flirted 
with  Madame  Mozart,  who  was  not  at  all  insensible 
to  the  homage  paid  to  her  charms.  Throi^h  this 
little  adventure  he  became  well  aequainted  with  Mo¬ 
zart.  His  nephew,  who  told  the  anecdote  to  Herr 
Nohl,  often  heard  his  uncle  relate  it  laughingly. 

Not  so  pleasant  is  what  people  repeat  about 
Beethoven’s  family  and  relatives.  It  is  suflici- 
ently  known  what  Beethoven  had  to-  sufler  from 
these  and  his  brothers’  low  marriages ;  but  his 
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own  character  shines  forth  in  its  moral  dignity  by 
the  new  facts  which  Herr  Nohl  has  picked  up,  and 
by  a  number  of  hitherto  unpublished  letters  to  one 
of  his  brothers.  These  facts  are,  however,  of  so 
desolate  a  nature,  that  Herr  Nohl  only  refers  to 
them  because  they  afford  him  an  opportunity  of 
saying  a  word  of  apology  and  exoneration  on  Beet¬ 
hoven’s  much-blamed  “nephew.”  The  gifted  boy 
was  the  only  child  of  his  parents ;  from  his  tender 
youth  he  was  the  witness  of  domestic  quarrels  aris¬ 
ing  out  of  the  levity  of  his  mother  and  the  violent 
temper  of  his  father.  When  the  latter  died,  his 
celebrated  uncle  acted  in  the  place  of  parent,  and 
in  his  elevated  notions  of  duty  and  honor  tried 
before  all  to  separate  him  from  his  mother.  She 
in  her  turn  tried  every  means  of  stratagem  and 
persuasion  to  chiun  the  boy  to  her ;  she  taught  him 
to  practise  all  sorts  of  falsehood,  made  him  suspi¬ 
cious  of  his  uncle  and  guardian,  who,  what  between 
exaggerated  love  and  exaggerated  anger  towards 
his  nephew,  certainly  was  not  the  man  to  lead  him 
with  a  firm  and  gentle  hand  on  the  right  path  of 
life. 

It  is  well  known,  and  but  too  true,  what  misery 
and  trouble  arose  for  Beethoven  out  of  these  family- 
disputes  ;  but  not  the  less  to  be  pitied  was  the  child, 
who,  between  the  over-strict  zeal  of  duty  on  one 
side,  and  the  utmost  indulgence  on  the  other,  was 
thrown  like  a  ball  to  and  fro,  and  deviated  so  much 
from  the  straight  line  of  conduct  which  alone  leads 
to  a  blameless  and  happy  Ufe,  that  when  a  youth,  for 
but  a  trifling  reason,  he  attempted  suicide  to  make 
an  end  at  once  of  the  conflict  and  contradiction  of 
his  life.  But  that  his  heart  was  sound  at  the  core, 
though  led  astray,  is  proved  not  only  by  the  excel¬ 
lent  school  testimonies,  which  Herr  Nohl  examined 
himself,  but  by  the  fact  that  when  left  to  himself  af¬ 
ter  the  death  of  his  uncle,  with  the  instinct  of  a  well- 
organized  nature,  he  took  to  an  orderly  and  active 
life,  married  an  excellent  -wife  at  Iglau,  and  became 
the  founder  of  a  respectable  femily.  His  five  chil¬ 
dren  have  become  m  their  turn  heads  of  families, 
and,  if  they  do  not  share  the  fame  of  the  great 
composer,  at  least  they  have  no  part  in  the  o<lium 
clinging  to  his  brothers,  but  enjoy  a  respectability 
which  will  secure  to  the  name  of  Beethoven,  in  the 
circles  of  Vienna  middle-class  life,  respect  and 
esteem.  The  youngest  daughter  of  the  ci-devant 
“  nephew,”  Hermine  von  Beethoven,  thirteen  years 
old,  shows  much  talent,  and  has  just  been  received 
as  pupil  in  the  Conservatory  of  Vienna,  where  she 
is  to  perfect  herself  as  a  pianiste  under  the  direction 
of  Professor  Dacha. 


MY  VIS-A-VIS. 

That  olden  lady !  —  can  it  be  ? 

Well,  well,  how  seasons  slip  away  I 
Do  let  me  hand  her  cup  of  tea. 

That  I  may  gently  to  her  say : 

“  Dear  madam,  thirty  years  ago. 

When  both  our  hearts  were  full  of  glee. 
In  many  a  dance  and  courtly  show 
I  had  you  for  my  vis-k-vis. 

"  That  pale  blue  robe,  those  chestnut  curls, 
That  Eastern  jewel  on  your  wrist. 

That  neck-encircling  string  of  pearls 
Whence  hung  a  cross  of  amethyst,  — 

I  see  them  all,  —  I  see  the  tulle 
Looped  up  with  roses  at  the  knee,  — 


Good  Lord  1  how  fresh  and  beautiful 
Was  then  your  cheek,  my  vis-k-vis  I 

I  hear  the  whispered  praises  yet. 

The  buzz  of  pleasure  when  you  came, 

The  rushing  eagerness  to  get 

Like  motns  within  the  fatal  flame ; 

As  April  blossoms,  faint  and  sweet. 

As  apples  when  you  shake  the  tree. 

So  hearts  fell  showering  at  your  feet 
In  those  glad  days,  my  vis-k-vis. 

And  as  for  me,  my  breast  was  filled 
With  silvery  light  in  every  cell ; 

My  blood  was  some  rich  juice  distilled 
From  amaranth  and  asphodel ; 

My  thoughts  were  airier  than  the  lark 
That  carols  o’er  the  flowery  lea ; 

They  well  might  breathlessly  remark, 

‘  By  Jove  I  that  is  a  vis-k-vis  1  ’ 

“  O  time  and  change,  what  is ’t  you  mean  ? 

Ye  gods  1  can  I  believe  my  ears  ? 

Has  that  bald  portly  person  been 

Your  husband,  ma’am,  for  twenty  years  ? 
That  six-foot  officer  your  son. 

Who  looks  o’er  his  moustache  at  me  I 
Why  did  not  Joshua  stop  our  sun 
When  I  was  first  your  vis-k-vis  ? 

“  Forgive  me,  if  I  ’re  been  too  bold, 

•  Permit  me  to  return  your  cup ; 

My  heart  was  beating  as  of  old. 

One  drop  of  youth  still  bubbled  up.” 

So  spioke  I ;  then,  like  cold  December, 

Only  these  brief  words  said  she, 

“  I  do  not  in  the  least  remember 
I  ever  was  your  vis-k-vis.” 

F.  A.  White. 


WHO  SHALL  DELIVER  ME  ? 

God  strengthen  me  to  bear  myself ; 

That  heaviest  weight  of  all  to  bear. 
Inalienable  weight  of  care. 

All  others  are  outside  myself; 

I  lock  my  door  and  bar  them  out. 

The  tiumoil,  tedium,  gad-about. 

I  lock  my  door  upon  myself. 

And  bar  them  out ;  but  who  shall  wall 
Self  from  myself,  most  loathed  of  all  ? 

If  I  could  once  lay  down  myself. 

And  start  self-purged  upon  the  race 
That  all  must  run  1  Death  runs  apace. 

If  I  could  set  aside  myself. 

And  start  with  lightened  heart  upon 
The  road  by  all  men  overgone  1 

God  harden  me  against  myself. 

This  coward  -with  pathetic  voice 
Who  craves  for  ease,  and  rest,  and  joys : 

Myself,  arch-traitor  to  myself ; 

My  hollowest  friend,  my  deadliest  foe, 

My  clog  whatever  road  I  go. 

Yet  One  there  is  can  curb  myself. 

Can  roll  the  strangling  load  m>m  me. 
Break  off  the  yoke  and  set  me  free. 

Chbistiha  G.  Rossetti. 


